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How Crop Damage Affects the Stock Market 


A Few of the Why’s and Wherefore’s of Some Familiar Facts. 
By G. C. SELDEN. 


to accept as axiomatic the fact that 
the prices of stocks are greatly in- 
fluenced by the results of the harvests. 
A common way of expressing it is that 
$9,000,000,000, or some like sum, of new 
wealth has been drawn from the soil 
and added to the resources of our glori- 
ous country, or words to that effect. 
Such a statement is, of course, mere 
nonsense. If the selling price of the 
year’s crops is $9,000,000,000, there is 
to be offset against this sum the labor- 
cost of producing the crops; and this 
will include not only the labor of the 
farmers and their employees who work 
directly upon the soil, but also the 
labor-cost of reproducing the machin- 
ery and tools worn out during the year, 
of keeping farm buildings, fences, etc., 
in repair, of replacing the horses used 
up in service, and all other labor con- 
cerned directly or indirectly in raising 
the crops or in marketing them (if we 
figure on market prices). If all this 
labor was not so employed it would be 


i wecute have long since come 


engaged in other forms of productive 
industry, so that it is just as truly a 
debit against our national resources as 
the crops raised by it are a credit. 

If the $9,000,000,000 is all spent 
(whether for necessities or luxuries) 
by those who contribute the labor, di- 
rect and indirect, which raises the 
crops, then our national slate is even— 
the end of the year finds us no better 
and no worse off than the beginning. 
But if a part of the sum is saved and be- 
comes capital, to be invested in new 
enterprises or in the enlargement of old 
enterprises, then we, as a nation, are 
getting ahead, progressing, growing 
wealthier as well as bigger. And of 
course a part of it always is saved, 
though sometimes a small part. 

The thing that concerns the stock 
market is the amount of new capital 
for investment that is going to result 
from the crops. True, this capital may 
be put into private enterprises instead 
of corporate ones; or it may go into 
Canadian or Mexican lands, thus get- 
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ting away from us at least temporarily ; 
it may seek out the shares of compa- 
nies not listed on any of the exchanges 
or it may go into bonds or notes to the 
exclusion of stocks, for the time being. 
But in spite of all variations in the 
forms of investment, the public stock 
markets are so broad and the issues 
listed thereon are so represeuitative, 
that any important accumulation of 
capital will always be reflected by 
higher prices in those markets. 

The capital thus saved out of the 
year’s crops reaches the security mar- 
kets by two main routes. First, it may 
come directly, through the deposits of 
farmers in the banks and investment of 
the money by the banks in stocks or in 
bonds. Second, the farmers spend a 
part of the proceeds of their crops for 
various necessities and luxuries, and 
the manufacturers of these necessities 
and luxuries may (or may not) save a 
part of their profits for investments in 
stocks or bonds. 

The first, the more direct route, is 
naturally the best for the market. The 
second is more roundabout and doubt- 
ful; for when the farmers spend their 
money for Panama hats, washing ma- 
chines and 19-inch runabouts, there is 
a good deal of uncertainty about how 
much of the profits of the hat shop, the 
washing machine maker, and the car- 
riage manufacturer may be saved up 
and invested in securities, or when that 
happy event may take place. If the 
farmer becomes “extravagant” (the 
term applied by Wall Street when he 
takes his own money and buys what he 
wants with it), he is likely to put a 
good many stumbling-blocks into the 
pathway which leads from the fields to 
the stock and bond markets of the 
world. 

One of the principal reasons why the 
outcome of the crops looms so large 
in the investment situation is that, of 
all the great productive or extractive 
industries which lead to the accumu- 
lation of capital, agriculture is least un- 
der the control of man, and the most 
at the mercy of the caprices of nature. 
Man has the forces of mining and man- 
ufacture pretty well under control, but 
the sun, the wind and the rain are be- 
yond him. There is, therefore, a greater 
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element of chance in agriculture than 
in most other industries—a greater dif- 
ference in the results of different sea- 
sons. A growing crop represents an 
enormous investment of time and 
money in the hope of a profit—part of 
which would become new capital; but 
drought at a critical period may in a 
month irreparably swallow up _ the 
greater part of this investment, or fa- 
vorable weather may bring double the 
expected profit. Either event will nec- 
essarily be of the greatest importance 
to investment markets. 

An interesting inquiry concerns the 
relation of the quantity of a crop to its 
price, and the resulting effects on the 
stock market. A crop may be deficient 
one-fourth, yet if the price at which 
it is sold averages one-third higher, the 
total amount of money received for it 
will be the same. Will not the amount 
available for investment be also the 
same? And if so, why should the stock 
market decline on crop damage? 

Under modern conditions the rela- 
tion betweeen the quantity of a crop 
and its price is so confused by exports 
and imports, varying costs of freight, 
etc., that it is almost impossible to ar- 
rive at any definite conclusion. The 
best we can do is to turn back to the 
experience of England before the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws, which were 
practically prohibitive of imports of 
wheat. The estimate of Gregory King 
(ably discussed by Lord Lauderdale, 
Inquiry, pp. 51-53), has been generally 
accepted as a reasonable approxima- 
tion. A deficiency in the crop of wheat 
will cause a much more than propor- 
tional rise in price, which becomes, 
naturally, very sharp as famine condi- 
tions are approached. King’s figures 
were as follows: 
Deficiency in 

crop . 10% 20% 30% 

Rise in 
price.. 30% 80% 160% 280% 450% 


Tooke, in his extensive investiga- 
tions on prices, applied this test to var- 
ious periods; and while the above fig- 
ures make no pretense to exactness, 
the general effect of scarcity is doubt- 
less very similar to King’s estimate. 

In an isolated country, then, without 


40% 50% 




















the opportunity to export or import, 
the farmer would really get more 
money for a short crop than for a 
heavy yield. But this is far from say- 
ing that the nation, as a whole, would 
accumulate more capital from the short 
crop. What the farmer gains by a rise 
in prices due to scarcity, the consumer 
loses. If the farmer’s profit increases, 
the consumer’s savings are correspond- 
ingly cut down, owing to increased 
cost of living. 

Suppose, for example, that American 
farmers sell a crop of 700,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat for a total of $700,000,000. 
The next year only 600,000,000 is 
raised, but it is sold for $750,000,000— 
that is, at $1.25 a bushel instead of at 
$1.00. If none of this wheat was ex- 
ported, it is clear that the additional 
$50,000,000 comes out of American 
consumers, so that there is no net gain 
for the country as a whole. On the 
contrary, it is probable that consum- 
ers, getting less wheat in spite of the 
fact that they have paid more for it, 
have been obliged to enlarge their pur- 
chases of other foods, and that we have 
imported more wheat across the Can- 
adian border. 

We cannot escape, by any rounda- 
bout reasoning or juggling with figures, 
from the basic fact that, although the 
cost of raising the wheat crop was sub- 
stantially the same in the one year as 
in the other, we got 100,000,000 bush- 
els less wheat in return for our efforts. 
No matter how the burden of this de- 
ficiency may be shifted, we cannot get 
rid of it. 

Of course, conditions are never so 
simple as in the above illustration. 
Wheat, if we continue to take that 
grain as an example, is a world’s mar- 
ket. Its price is made by conditions 
throughout all the wheat-producing 
nations. The United States is a wheat- 
exporting country, so our prices are on 
an export basis most of the year. If 
there is a deficiency in our wheat crop 
accompanied by increased production 
abroad, we are able to raise our price 
but little if any, and almost the entire 
hurden of the loss falls on the farmer. 
the other hand, a crop failure 
larger exports and 
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higher prices here, a situation from 
which we benefit, at least temporarily. 

It is not to be forgotten, however, 
that capital is a world’s market also, 
and flows from one nation to another 
far more readily and cheaply than 
wheat or any other product. A crop 
failure abroad will lessen the accumu- 
lation of capital there, thus lessening 
foreign investments in America and 
foreign purchases of American goods. 
Thus our sales of goods and securities 
abroad are cut down, an unfavorable 
balance of trade is created against us, 
and eventually, perhaps, we are com- 
pelled to export gold to pay for our im- 
ports of merchandise. 

We cannot congratulate ourselves, 
then, even on a crop failure abroad 
which temporarily swells our exports 
to big figures. The world’s prosperity 
is our prosperity. Money made by 
skinning the other fellow is likely to 
be temporary, in the affairs of nations 
as well as in those of individuals. 

A few practical conclusions may be 
drawn from the principles above dis- 
cussed : 

(1) Damage to a crop which is on 
an export basis works a much more di- 
rect injury to business than damage 
to a crop which is not ordinarily ex- 
ported The larger our customary ex- 
ports, the more serious is the effect on 
business conditions. 

(2) World-wide damage to a crop 
is, of course, much more serious in the 
end than damage which is confined to 
this country; but the immediate effect 
on business is less, as we have an ex- 
portable surplus of our principal crops, 
and this surplus can be sold at a higher 
price if the foreign crop is short. 

(3) Serious crop damage has two 
effects on the stock market. The first 
effect is speculative, resulting from the 
bearish sentiment engendered by bad 
crop news as received from week to 
week during the growing season. This 
is soon forgotten, and prices again come 
under the influence of other factors in 
the situation. The second effect is per- 
manent, and results from the lessening 
of the accumulation of capital for in- 
vestment which follows any important 
crop damage. 












Studies in Stock Speculation 
By ROLLO TAPE 
Author of “Studies in Tape Reading ”’ 


XXII—Trading on The Ticker’s Bargain Indicator 


is to furnish a table which will 

show, in a more or less mechan- 
ical way, the stocks that are progress- 
ing, as well as those which are falling 
behind. In recent months, the make- 
up of this Indicator has been changed, 
so that in its present form one is en- 
abled to see at a glance the trend of 
earnings. 

We have already referred to the re- 
sults obtained by aid of this table dur- 
ing the 1907 panic, and feel confident 
that if investors would make use of this 
or any other similar comparison of 
earnings, prices and their relation to 
each other, their losses would be great- 
ly reduced. 

People lose money in the stock mar- 
ket because they do not operate intelli- 
gently, and such tabulations make in- 
telligent operations possible because 
they eliminate the necessity of plung- 
ing into labyrinths of data and statis- 
tics, so essential in the selection of the 
most profitable issues. 

Coming in contact, as I do, with a 
great many people who are actual or 
prospective purchasers of securities, it 
is my experience that the majority fa- 
vor the low-priced speculative issues 
which have little or no chance of pay- 
ing dividends. For example: Wabash 
common and preferred. There are men 
in Wall Street who will spend hours 
demonstrating to you that the Wabash 
property is an unexplored gold mine; 
that vast sums are being concealed un- 
der the head of “operating expenses” ; 
that no dividends are being paid for 
“bookkeeping” reasons, etc. These ad- 
vocates of Wabash preferred feel cer- 
tain that its intrinsic worth is 75. They 
are enthusiastic buyers of the stock at 
top prices. i 


Sw? object of the Bargain Indicator 


A glance at the. Bargain Indicator 
immediately puts a damper on such en- 
thusiasm. It shows that in 1906 Wa- 
bash preferred earned 5 per cent. less 
than nothing; in 1907, less than nine- 
tenths of 1 per cent; in 1908, three- 
tenths of 1 per cent; in 1909, % per 
cent. less than nothing; in 1910, 1% 
per cent. 

Further investigation proves that 
Wabash has made no progress in the 
past ten years. It has had compara- 
tively good periods, but in the main its 
property has fallen behind its rivals, 
and the margin of safety, which means 
the difference between net earnings 
and fixed charges, has been decreasing. 

Earnings create dividends and divi- 
dends create values. At the moment, 
Wabash is pointing receiverward—not 
dividendward. The Bargain Indicator, 
supplemented by the latest reports and 
articles in financial papers, proves this. 
Why, then, should anyone go long or 
stay long of Wabash preferred in the 
absence of positive information that it 
is to be improved in some revolution- 
ary way? 

Take Colorado & Southern as an ex- 
ample of the opposite type. The table 
indicates the following earnings: 


1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
3.5 4.5 4.8 4.9 7.3 


This property shows steady growth. 
In the panic of 1907 its common stock 
sold as low as 17, although earnings for 
the previous year were 3% per cent., 
and for the 1907 year, 4% per cent. 
There has never been a time since, and 
probably there never will be again, 
when Colorado & Southern will sell at 
17. It stands now as one of the most 
promising issues at the head of the 
table. 














STUDIES IN STOCK SPECULATION. 


The above examples take in one 
property which is going down hill, and 
another which is destined to become a 
high-grade dividend payer. 

Of course there are many circum- 
stances which must be considered 
when the future of a property is to be 
forecasted, but this is an easy matter 
for anyone who consults the Invest- 
ment Digest (also printed in THE 
TICKER), or who makes a practice of 
reading at least one reliable financial 
daily. 

Lehigh Valley is another stock the 
future course of which was made clear 
in the Bargain Indicator figures: In 
1907 it earned 20 per cent.; in 1908, 
over 19 per cent. During these years it 
was paying only 6 per cent. dividends 
and ranged from $48.50 to $78.87% per 
share in Philadelphia, which was the 
primary market at that time. The New 
York equivalent of these prices would 
have been just double, because Lehigh 
Valley is a $50 par stock, and when it 
is selling at 180 per cent. in New York, 
this price is equal to $90 per share in 
Philadelphia. 

The point we wish to bring out is 
this: In 1910 Lehigh Valley sold at 
$121.25 per share, this price being fore- 
casted by the large earnings up to that 
time. Lehigh Valley has since been 
placed on a 10 per cent. dividend basis. 

There are a number of companies 
whose earnings as shown in the table 
indicate their common stocks will, 
within the next few years, increase 
their dividend rates or reward their 
stockholders by means of some extra 
distribution. Among these are Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
Louisville & Nashville, Southern Pa- 
cific, Norfolk & Western, Union Pa- 
cific, Reading, Atlantic Coast Line, and 
Canadian Pacific. It can be seen at a 
glance that the trend of the earnings of 
these properties is distinctly upward. 

On the other hand, the following 
roads appear to be deteriorating in 
earning power: Chicago & Alton, Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis, Wabash, Lake 
Erie & Western, and Iowa Central. 
Surely it is best, when selecting securi- 
ties, to choose those which you have 
reason to believe will advance in price, 
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and which will show the greatest prob- 
able growth within a given time. 

It is all very well for those whose 
funds are tied up in dead stocks 
to comfort themselves with thé hope 
that they will recover again some day, 
but our idea of making money in the 
stock market is to avoid ossified propo- 
sitions and get into live ones. 

Industrial earnings are, of course, 
subject to much wider fluctuations than 
the earnings of railroad stocks, but 
many of our industrial corporations 
are becoming established on a basis 
which compares favorably with the 
most highly respected and well pedi- 
greed railroad issues. Note the earn- 
of National Biscuit, American 


ings 
Beet Sugar, American Agricultural 
Chemical, Sears-Roebuck, Intérnational 


Harvester, United States Realty and 
others as showing steady and persistent 
growth, the result of thorough organ- 
ization, sound finance and aggressive 
business methods. There is a marked 
difference between stocks of this char- 
acter, and Bethlehem Steel preferred, 
which earns 10 per cent. one year and 
2 per cent. the next; or Pressed Steel 
Car, which shows 13 per cent. in 1907 
and minus 6 per cent. in 1908. 

The test of an industrial stock is 
what it can do during years which are 
adverse in general business, and it is 
the corporations which emerge from 
these periods without having reduced 
dividends or exhibited highly fluctuat- 
ing reports that are entitled to the con- 
sideration and confidence of investors. 

E. H. Harriman said, “I want some- 
thing that will grow.” You never 
found Harriman with a bunch of lem- 
ons in his collection of securities. Har- 
riman’s records consisted chiefly of his 
check books and others, showing securi- 
ties in loans and securities in box. He 
kept his money working all the time 
and laughed at anything that would 
pay only 10 per cent. That’s why he 
made $100,000,000 while Smith, Brown 
and Jones are trying to “get out even” 
on their Iowa Central preferred, Lake 
Erie & Western, and other “cats and 
dogs” which should have long ago been 
sent to the “pound.” 

(Series continued in September. issue.) 








The Future of the Rubber Industry 
Some Facts of Value to Those Interested in the Stocks of the Rubber 
Companies 
By ROGER W. BABSON 


the public eye, as seldom or 

never before, during the last 
couple of years. New uses for the crude 
article in world-wide industries have led 
to the flotation of many companies for 
exploiting the growing of rubber trees, 
and to an enlarged production from 
existing rubber forests. The  flota- 
tion of companies has been confined 
largely to London and Paris, although 
this country has had a hand, and an 
important one in the development of 
this industry. It is intimated that some 
of the companies organized were 
chiefly on paper and gotten up to sup- 
ply a demand for this class of shares 
in foreign speculative markets. It 
would not be surprising if the intima- 
tion was to a degree correct. Very 
recently there have been rumors of dis- 
tress among thé holders of rubber 
stocks in foreigm, markets; and there 
have been rumors of distress in the 
crude rubber market, too. This is 
natural, considering the decline in 
crude rubber from about three dollars 
a pound in 1909 and 1910 to less than 
one dollar a pound recently. The fact 
of this extraordinary decline in an arti- 
ticle of commerce imparts emphasis to 
the errand of the writer in considering 
the future of the rubber industry. 

It is to Mr. W. D. Pratt, of Boston, 
that acknowledgment is due for 
many of the facts of this narration. 
Mr. Pratt has made a practical study 
of the industry, and is still engaged in 
an undertaking that aims to benefit the 
industry. He learned much in the for- 
ests, where the rubber tree grows, and 
has at his tongue’s end many facts 
with which the general reader is not fa- 
miliar. 

No less than forty varieties of trees 
produce the material from which the 
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rubber of commerce is obtained. Most 
or all of these are native to a tract a 
few degrees, say about ten, north and 
south of the equator. There are al- 
most as many grades of rubber as 
there are varieties of rubber trees. The 
standard of all rubber from the com- 
mencement of the industry has been 
known as Para, which comes from the 
Amazon region in South America. Of 
Para there are several classifications, 
the best quality being known as “up- 
river-fine” and coming from far up the 
river—3,000 miles or more from its 
mouth. From the very best, Para rub- 
ber grades down to coarse and even to 
several grades of coarse. The next 
best comes from Africa, though a good 
deal of it is poorer than the poorest 
Para. Then there is the great Ceylon 
district, and the Straits Settlements 
that are producing rubber of a quality 
and in a quantity that is likely to sur- 
prise the world by its future dimensions. 

It was the Para rubber of finest 
quality that commanded three dollars 
a pound, a couple of years ago, and 
that lately sold at less than one-third 
of that price. The causes of that wide 
range of prices were several, the chief 
being manipulation of the rubber mar- 
ket and an abnormal development of 
the uses for rubber in other directions 
and in the automobile industry. No 
doubt fear of a corner in the crude 
rubber market existed, but if so, it long 
since disappeared, and there is no ap- 
prehension of its recurring. The de- 
cline in rubber is looked upon as prob- 
ably permanent. The high prices had 
their natural effect in stimulating the 
establishing of rubber plantations and 
in efforts to assure a constant and uni- 
form production, and the preparation 
of rubber for the market practically 
free from moisture, which has hereto- 























fore been a troublesome factor to deal 
with. 

Whatever doubt may have been at 
one time felt, it has been demonstrated 
that it is practicable to raise rubber 
trees and to supply the trade with their 
product. This has been done else- 
where and to a remarkable extent in 
the Ceylon fields, and the Straits Set- 
tlements. An American, whose name 
it is not permitted to mention, has 
made a success of rubber culture in the 
far East that is bound to surprise the 
trade in time, according to trust- 
worthy report. 

He represented the United States Rub- 
ber Company people, though working 
for an allied concern. It was in the 
Ceylon district that he first acquired 
land and established plantations. The 
land was heavily wooded and difficult 
to put in condition for planting because 
of the toughness of the sod and the ne- 
cessity for disposing of the wood and 
timber for which there was no suffi- 
cient market. Being green it would 
burn very slowly. 

On account of the great expense in 
getting the ground at Ceylon ready 
for the young trees Sumatra was vis- 
ited, and there available land was 
to be had free from trees, but having 
a very thick sod full of roots that would 
burn for weeks, something like the 
peat of this country. It was at this 
point that an American manufacturer 
of agricultural machinery came to the 
rescue by producing a machine that 
would cope with this deep turf and put 
it in shape for use. It was nothing 
less than a power plow that was pro- 
vided and gasoline furnished the en- 
ergy. 

It was demonstrated that the land 
could be bought, put in condition for 
planting, the planting done and the 
trees cultivated for six years, up to the 
time for first tapping, at an expense of 
$600 per acre. Owing to scarcity of 
labor in Sumatra it had to be brought 
from Java. The former country has a 
population of 3,000,000 to 4,000,000, 
while in Java there are several times 
as many people. It being difficult for 
the white races to live in that country 
until they learn to adapt themselves to 
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the environment, native labor has to be 
chiefly employed. 

The first product of the rubber tree 
when tapped, six years from setting, is 
about an ounce a day. How long it 
will live and surrender its valued prod- 
uct is not known. There is said to be 
a rubber tree in the government 
garden at Colombo, 34 years old, which 
produced a pound a day for the entire 
year 1909. When starting the planta- 
tions they set 100 trees to the acre, and 
reduce these to about seventy-five or 
eighty during the second year. The 
trees grow tall and do not branch, 
which permits thick planting. Since at 
six years of age a grove is valued at 
$5,000 an acre that cost but $600, the 
incentive to rubber culture is apparent. 
They tell of a grove fourteen years old 
that paid 1700% on the company’s capi- 
tal stock in 1909, and of another grove 
of 10,000 trees that in the same year 
yielded enough from one-third of its 
trees to pay for the entire upkeep and 
70% on the capital stock. It is thus 
made clear why in the speculation of 
1909-1910, rubber plantation stocks some- 
times sold at as much as thirty times 
their par value. 

In ten hours from the time the milk 
oozes from the tree the crude rubber 
is ready for the market. The Straits 
rubber is declared to be quite as sweet 
and clean as the South American va- 
riety, though its expansive strength is 
not quite equal to the best Brazilian 
grade. In tapping the trees it is inter- 
esting to note that they perforate the 
outer layer of bark and just scratch 
the second layer. To perforate the third 
layer would kill the tree. The men who 
do the work on the rubber plantations 
are mostly Malays, with Scotch or 
Irish overseers. 

It is expected that rubber will be pro- 
duced and placed on the vessel for ship- 
ment at a cost of 25 cents per pound, 
perhaps for less than that, and there ap- 
pears to be no limit to the amount that 
can be produced. Many of the tea 
plantations in the Ceylon district are 
being turned into rubber plantations. 
It was once remarked that if rubber 
ever sold as low as 60 cents a pound it 
could be produced in amount to pave 
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the world. It could be used, when 
mixed with other materials, both for 
sidewalk and street construction, like- 
wise for the manufacture of carpets; 
and would, it is asserted, be quite the 
equal of linoleum, which is liable to 
crack, and has to be laid with care. 
Extension of use would necessarily be 
a factor influencing the price. They 
talk as if rubber would sell as low as 
50 cents a pound after a while. 

Before that happens, however, it is 
hoped that means will be adopted to 
standardize rubber through the elimi- 
nation of the moisture and classifying 
it so that the user will be able to pur- 
chase the precise quality that he wants 
and not have to make allowance for the 
moisture. He now has to wash and 
sheet and dry the crude rubber before 
putting it to actual use. The shrink- 
age by this process is in case of some 
sorts, “Gold Coast lump,” for example, 
as much as 50 per cent.; and if it 
chances that this sort in the crude form 
costs 50 cents in the market, the ulti- 
mate cost after shrinkage will be about 
as high, sometimes higher, than a bet- 
ter grade that contained less moisture. 
These things are of importance to the 
manufacturer, since he has to make up 
the formula for his goods in advance. 
What is desired is to establish central 
points for the treatment of crude rub- 
ber to the end that rubber of a standard 
quality for each grade may be pro- 
duced in sheet form, ready for immedi- 
ate consumption, and to be sold at a 
uniform price. It is calculated by pro- 
moters of this idea that rubber can be 
gotten ready for markt in sheet form 
and dry at a cost of about 37 cents per 
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pound, and in the handling of the article 
several middlemen are avoided. Fine 
Para rubber has passed through sev- 
eral hands before it reached the com- 
mission merchant at Para. This man 
sorts it and sells to the merchants in 
London, who sell to other merchants, 
who, in turn sell to the manufacturer. 
More direct handling and sale is what 
Mr. Pratt and associates are ambitious 
to accomplish for the benefit of the in- 
dustry and the trade. They have al- 
ready formed an organization under 
Delaware law, with the central office in 
New York, to execute the purpose in 
view. 

Central treating points are to be built 
and other measures adopted to bring 
the producer and consumer of rubber 
much closer together and to eliminate 
the crudities from the industry. Pur- 
pose to create a monopoly is disclaimed, 
but it is admitted that it is desired to do 
away with several classes of middle- 
men, and put the industry upon a more 
scientific and businesslike basis. 

The first large plant for standardiz- 
ing rubber is to be established in New 
England the present year, and from 
this it is hoped that other plants will be 
subsequently located elsewhere. Un- 
less something is done to improve the 
methods of conducting the industry, it 
it is feared that former chaotic condi- 
tions will return, to the general detriment 
of the industry. The rubber convention, 


held in London during June, is expected 
to help matters not a little, while great 
things are hoped for from the efforts of 
Ceylon planters and Americans to do 
methods 


away with the unscientific 


heretofore existing. 














The Story of the World’s Greatest Corner 


[For breadth of conception, audacity of execution, and for the magnitude of 
the interests involved, no deal in the history of speculative commodity markets ever 
equaled that run by Joseph Leiter in 1898 on the Chicago Board of Trade. This young 
man, then under thirty, attempted to dictate the price of our chief breadstuff all over 
the world—and for a time he found it easy. Men of half a century’s experience in the 
trade gave way before him and he saw millions of profits to his credit—on paper. But 
man, proud man, dressed in a little brief authority, is sadly subject to that insidious 
malady, a “swelled head.” Leiter forgot that, with all his power, he was merely a 
chip on the stream of events, and concluded that he was the stream. 

The following article was written immediately after the close of the deal by a 
man intimately connected with it who got much of his information at first hand. It has 
never before been printed. Even the plain facts as related make a fascinating and 





instructive story.] 


T HAS often been said that some one 
who knows it thoroughly ought to 
write an impartial history of the 

Leiter deal. It was the greatest com- 
mercial undertaking ever attempted by 
a single individual, was carried out 
with wonderful boldness, and was pow- 
erfully influenced by national policies 
at home and abroad. The author hard- 
ly feels qualified for the task, but as he 
was in a position to know all the im- 
portant developments of the deal, he 
will tell the story in as brief and 
straightforward a fashion as possible, 
leaving others to judge as to its com- 
pleteness. 

Mr. Leiter’s first important ventures 
were in June, 1897. Wheat was then 
selling between 65c. and 70c. There 
was plenty of it for immediate use. 
Statisticians figured out that the crop 
just about to be harvested was so short 
that there would not be wheat enough 
to supply the consumptive necessities 
of the year—that the world needed 
more wheat to eat than it had raised. 
But the speculators had been deceived 
so often by such prophecies that they 
were not willing to back these predic- 
tions with their money. Leiter began 
as an ordinary speculator, buying “op- 
tions,” or contracts for the future deliv- 
ery of wheat, holding his purchases un- 
til the price had been advanced sharply, 
and then selling them in the open mar- 
ket at a profit. At one time he was 
“short” a heavy line—that is, he en- 
tered into contracts to deliver a large 
amount of wheat in September which 


he did not have on hand at the time— 
but most of his transactions were on 
the “long” or buying side. 

The more he studied the wheat situa- 
tion the more he became convinced that 
“this was the one year when it would 
pay a man to buy wheat and hold it.” 
He was new to the business and had 
not been, like most of the older opera- 
tors, severely punished on sundry oc- 
casions for placing confidence in statis- 
tical calculations as to the size of the 
world’s wheat crop. He investigated 
the matter carefully and made up his 
mind that wheat must sell much higher. 

As he had plenty of money at his 
eommand, he began to accumulate the 
September option. No one _ except 
Leiter himself can tell whether or not 
he thought he could “corner” this op- 
tion—that is, buy up so many contracts 
for the delivery of wheat in September 
that the other parties to these con- 
tracts could not possibly secure suffi- 
cient wheat to fill them, and could thus 
be forced to pay any penalty he might 
elect for the privilege of canceling their 
obligations. Certainly the “September 
shorts,” or those who had contracted to 
deliver wheat in September, thought a 
corner was intended, and all those who 
did not have the wheat at their com- 
mand for delivery made haste to 
“cover,” or buy back the contracts they 
had sold. On this demand the price of 
September contracts was rushed up 
from 63%c. June 22 to $1 August 21. 
On the latter day the September op- 
tion closed at 99%c., and Leiter gave 
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an interesting example of his ignorance 
of the value of money by “calling” 
1,000,000 bushels at $1—that is, he paid 
$1. for the wheat when he might just 
as easily have bought a considerable 
part of it for less. Calls sold that night 
at $1.14, indicating that many traders 
feared the price would go above that 
point the next day. 

At this time Leiter was by no means 
alone on the bull side. Many other 
heavy traders were also long of Sep- 
tember contracts and most of them 
thought $1 was high enough to follow 
this young Napoleon of the wheat pit 
on his meteoric career. On the morn- 
ing of August 22 they began to dump 
their holdings on the market. The 
price dropped from $1 to 95c. in a few 


minutes, recovered to 99'4c., and finally . 


closed at 96c. There were also enor- 
mous offerings of new “short” con- 
tracts for December delivery. 

By the following day Leiter had 
made up his mind that it was desirable 
to reduce his holdings, and under his 
and others’ sales the price shot down 
to 9lc. But he retained a considerable 
line, and on August 26 September sold 
at $1.03%4 on the demand from those 
who were trying to buy back short con- 
tracts. The trade in this option was 
then very light and practically nothing 
was for sale except what Leiter chose 
to let go. ; 

During the month of September all 
the contracts Leiter had bought were 
fulfilled to the letter, involving the de- 
livery to him of several millions of cash 
wheat. The corner, if such was in- 
tended, had proved a failure, as the en- 
tire short interest had either canceled 
their contracts by “covering” in the pit 
or had delivered the wheat. It was 
about this time that Leiter began to 
talk about “merchandising” and want- 
ing the cash wheat. This marked an 
entirely new phase of his deal. There- 
after his principal object was to accu- 
mulate cash wheat and hold it, rather 
than to make money by trading in op- 
tions. What speculating he did in the 
options was strictly supplementary to 
his cash wheat deal. This in itself 
shows the absurdity of the claim that 
Leiter was defeated by unlimited offer- 
ings of “wind,” or short contracts. 
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There is no way of selling cash wheat 
short. No one can sell cash wheat un- 
less he first buys it. 

Leiter now began to: accumulate the 
December option around 90c., and the 
history of the September deal was prac- 
tically repeated. At first he had the 
assistance of several other wealthy Chi- 
cago bulls, but on October 29 Decem- 
ber contracts sold at 984c., and all the 
other prominent bulls sold out. Leiter 
did not sell. During all this time there 
was no scarcity of wheat—only a pros- 
pect of scarcity. Speculators as a whole 
were “bearish” on the situation, beliey- 
ing that the offerings of Argentina and 
India, just about to come upon the 
market, with the unexpectedly large 
deliveries from American and Russian 
farmers, would prevent any real jack of 
wheat for actual use. 

It is the general opinion of the trade 
that, whatever Leiter may have in- 
tended in his September deal, he 
thought he had the December option 
cornered. Contracts for some 9,000,000 
or 10,000,000 bushels of wheat for De- 
cember delivery had been made with 
him, and there is little doubt that he 
believed the wheat could not be secured 
for delivery. But most of these con- 
tracts had been made by the two largest 
local elevator companies, Armour and 
Weare. They had every facility for 
getting wheat if there was any in the 
country. They scraped the Northwest 
and kept the Duluth straits open with 
ice-crushing boats until they got it all 
to Chicago. Unquestionably they lost 
a great deal of money by the operation, 
but Leiter’s contracts were again filled 
on time, and he was the owner of 12,- 
000,000 or 15,000,000 bushels of high- 
grade cash wheat. He had proclaimed 
his desire to be a merchandiser of 
wheat, and he now had ample oppor- 
tunity. 

His theory was that there was to be a 
great scarcity of cash wheat during the 
spring months, and the more of it he 
could buy now the more money he 
would make. But it was necessary to 
support prices in the meantime so as to 
start from an advantageous position 
when the pinch began to be felt. There- 
fore he took all the cash wheat that was 
offered him at $1 or a little above and 























supported the May (1898) option at 
90c. To do this he was obliged to buy 
an enormous amount of contracts for 
May delivery, as a great many specu- 
lators believed the deal would collapse 
before May, and were therefore willing 
to enter into contracts for delivery at 
that time. Some of them paid as much 
as $1.85 a bushel for these contracts in 
May, when they had to buy them back 
from Leiter. He also supported prices 
in the Northwest, where he was as- 
sisted by Peavey and Pillsbury, and did 
considerable buying at Liverpool. He 
must have been badly scalped in the 
execution of his orders, sent in this 
fashion all over the world, but he was 
playing for millions and was not paying 
any attention to the thousands. 

Affairs remained in this position for 
two or three months. Nearly all ex- 
perienced grain men were on the bear 
side of the market during this time, be- 
lieving that the scarcity upon which 
Leiter was counting would never be- 
come actual. Whenever the market 
acted weak they would make new short 
contracts, in the expectation that Leiter 
would be forced to let go. But he took 
all they offered, and they were com- 
pelled to buy back their contracts at a 
loss again and again. It seems as 
though Leiter must have made some 
profit from these fluctuations, but it is 
not definitely known whether he did or 
not. Meanwhile more and more of the 
active trade was going over into the 
July option. 

By the middle of February the May 
shorts gave it up and began to make se- 
rious efforts to buy back their con- 
tracts. They were stimulated some- 
what by the prospect, then considered 
remote, of war between the United 
States and Spain. On February 19 
May sold at $1.09 and at the same time 
a concerted buying movement by about 
a dozen Leiter brokers advanced the 
July option violently from 8834c. to 
9414c. The amount of July contracts 
actually purchased by him at this time 
was small compared with his holdings 
of May, and it does not appear that he 
had then any serious notion of trying 
to support the July option. The bid- 
ding up of the price was done simply to 
give the shorts a scare, and was 
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thought by experienced traders to be a 
good move. As the new crops were all 
looking well and would be available to 
fill July contracts, it was not consid- 
ered possible that he would attempt to 
support this option. 

He apparently gave it no further at- 
tention at that time and the price 
sagged off to 88c. He then gave out a 
“tip” to buy July and pit traders fol- 
lowed his advice, having learned by ex- 
perience that it did not pay to “buck” 
against him. The price of July ad- 
vanced to 92c. without any particular 
effort on Leiter’s part, but within ten 
days it began to topple again. Specu- 
lators could not get rid of the idea that 
enormous crops would be available by 
July, and everyone was afraid to buy. 
Leiter made moderate purchases from 
time to time, but seemed to be making 
no effort to do more than retard the 
decline. March 25 the price touched 
81 Ac. 

Then came another of those kaleido- 
scopic changes that made the Leiter 
deal such an exciting experience for 
Board of Trade men. The war was 
now beginning to be taken seriously 
and prices began to stiffen on that ac- 
count. At first the advance was grad- 
ual, then rapid. On April 14 the price 
went above 89c., and local longs mostly 
took their profits, being afraid to follow 
the advance further in the face of the 
good crop prospect. Whether or not 
Leiter sold any on that day is not cer- 
tain, but on the following day he aston- 
ished everybody by selling contracts 
for over 6,000,000 bushels for July de- 
livery, depressing the price to 84c. 
This left him short several millions of 
July contracts, and was esteemed by 
the traders a shrewd move. It was as- 
sumed that he was selling out his cash 
wheat on the war bulge as fast as pos- 
sible and was further protecting him- 
self by making contracts for July de- 
livery. 

From this point the story becomes a 
tale of national destinies, and not the 
history of the Leiter deal. Up to that 
time Leiter had practically controlled 
the market; thereafter he was merely 
a chip upon the stream, and it was his 
failure to recognize this that was his 
final undoing. The short interest in 
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the July option had been large to start 
with; then Leiter sold 6,000,000 bush- 
els; then the trade in general, thinking 
that Leiter’s conversion to the bear 
side made it a safe and sure thing to 
work for lower prices, sold also. The 
resulting sales of short contracts were 
enormous, but prices did not go down. 
For ten days they remained practically 
steady, fluctuating within a few cents 
range. 

The firm of Dreyfus & Co., the larg- 
est grain dealers of France, had been 
familiar with Leiter’s plans all along. 
They were also on good terms with the 
French minister of agriculture. They 
now received definite information that 
the French duty on wheat, amounting 
to 36.8c. per bushel, would be removed. 
They determined to profit by this in- 
formation, and accordingly began buy- 
ing July contracts at Chicago—the 
most active option of the largest specu- 
lative market in the world. It is prob- 
able that other foreign houses also got 
wind of the matter and bought, and a 
considerable number of courageous 
American speculators, outside the pro- 
fessional class, were also buying in ex- 
pectation of a further war scare. On 
April 23 the volcano began to be active 
and in three days prices leaped 10c. to 
98c. Shorts were thoroughly alarmed 
and the trading was so excited that it 
was difficult to execute large orders. 
There was a moderate reaction, but on 
May 3 prices again plunged upward 
on wild trading, and continued rising 
without an important interruption till 
$1.25 was reached on May 10. The 
advance resulted in the failure of the 
well-known house of Robert Lindblom & 
Co., and nearly all large Chicago specu- 
lators suffered enormous losses before 
they were able to cover their con- 
tracts. Somewhere on this wild ad- 
vance Leiter bought back the large 
amount of contracts he had_ sold 
around 85c. Traders thought he paid 
from $1.15 to $1.20. At an rate this 
transaction on the short side of the 
July option was very expensive to him. 
On the 9th calls were sold as high as 
$1.60, showing plainly what speculators 
feared for the morrow. Much further 


advance would have probably resulted 
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in wide-spread disaster to commission 
houses. 

Meanwhile the cash situation was not 
less remarkable. Foreigners were tak- 
ing all wheat offered, no matter what 
the price. As much as $1.60 was paid, 
and perhaps even more in some cases. 
The May option touched $1.85 on bid- 
ding by shorts, and would have gone 
higher had not Leiter supplied the de- 
mand at that price. The war scare was 
on with a vengeance. 

Here was Leiter’s opportunity, and 
had he seized it by the forelock, sold 
out all his wheat and quit the business, 
he would have been to-day considered 
the greatest commercial prodigy in the 
history of the world and would have 
achieved fame—not merely notoriety. 
But he made the fatal mistake of sup- 
posing that these wild prices were the 
result of actual famine for cash wheat 
which he alone could relieve. Instead 
of selling out at once he attempted to 
support prices at the absurd level which 
they had reached, while he peddled out 
his enormous accumulation of cash 
wheat at the very top notch. To hold 
the price up he was obliged to buy all 
the cash wheat offered him. The farm- 
ers scraped their bins all over the coun- 
try and sold the wheat to Leiter at 
$1.50 a bushel or over. His cash hold- 
ings piled up with great rapidity at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and Duluth. His 
sales abroad went on slowly. In order 
to be sure to get “all there was in it,” 
he had made arrangements with foreign 
dealers to sell wheat for him for a share 
of the profits. No provision seems to 
have been made as to losses. 

Returning to the story of the July 
option, on the same day that it sold at 
$1.25 it subsequently broke 20c. a 
bushel, bounding downward a cent at a 
time, with absolutely no demand. This 
was not due to any bad news or to any 
decline in the price of cash wheat. It 
was due solely to the complete elimi- 
nation of the short interest: When the 
decline began there were no shorts to 
cover, and no one else dared to buy af- 
ter such a sensational advance. Those 
who believe that sales of short con- 
tracts for future delivery are responsi- 
ble for low prices should notice that 
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the high prices, $1.85 for May and $1.25 
for July, were made on the buying back 
of short contracts, and that the break 
of 20c. in a single session was due en- 
tirely to the absence of a short interest. 
In point of fact, the July option never 
manifested any further important rally- 
ing power after touching $1.25, but went 
out ignominiously at 66c. a bushel. 

The highest point touched by the 
September option, the last delivery in 
which Leiter dealt, was 95c., at about 
the time July was selling for $1.25. Of 
course everyone knew there would be 
plenty of wheat by the next September, 
as crops all over the world were prom- 
ising an abundant yield. The price 
dropped immediately to 87%, but one 
of Leiter’s “tips,” with some purchases 
by him, and the general fear that May 
would be marked up to $2 or over late 
in the month, rallied it to 92c. on a 
small trade. Shorts had been pun- 
ished so severely and so repeatedly that 
they were afraid of their shadows. No 
one dared to sell the September option, 
though everyone knew it was certain 
to decline, and that any efforts on the 
part of Leiter to sustain it would have 
but temporary effect. It is a curious 
fact that the short interest in Septem- 
ber remained insignificant until it got 
under 80c. a bushel. Then traders be- 
gan to pluck up courage, and the short 
interest was increased. 

Leiter made another blunder by try- 
ing to retard the decline in the price of 
September contracts. He seems by 
this time to have gotten the idea that 
supply and demand were of no particu- 
lar importance in making prices—what 
was needed was “support.” He kept 
gradually buying September on the de- 
cline, but the more he bought the more 
he found for sale. Meantime he was 
getting more and more cash wheat all 
the time at ridiculously high prices, 
was buying options at Minneapolis and 
Duluth at above $1 a bushel, and was 
accumulating a big line of options at 
liverpool. There was only a moderate 
demand from foreigners. They had 
filled up with an enormous 
amount of wheat on the war scare 
bulge, and every bushel they had 
hought showed a big loss. Naturally 
they felt disgusted, and were not dis- 
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posed to buy any more. Big crops were 
just ready to ripen. It is no wonder 
that under these circumstances Leiter’s 
father, who had been furnishing the 
money, thought it was time to call a 
halt. 

A striking illustration of the re- 
sources of the Chicago Board of Trade 
was afforded on that “blue Monday in 
June” when Leiter gave orders to sell 
contracts for the September delivery of 
8,000,000 bushels of wheat “at the mar- 
ket,” owing to his failure. The opening 
price was /1¥c., and the closing price 
was 7lc. That a speculative market 
should be able to absorb such an enor- 
mous amount of offerings and still close 
only 4c. under the opening would ap- 
pear a paradox to an Englishman, ac- 
customed to the.narrow trade of the 
Liverpool market. Last summer (1898) 
the entire official visible supply of 
wheat in the United States was at one 
time less than the amount of Septem- 
ber contracts thrown over by Leiter in 
that single session. Yet the market 
took it easily enough. The novice will 
naturally inquire who bought the con- 
tracts. The answer is, the shorts. On 
May 10 the price of the July option 
broke 20c. on sales of a few hundred 
thousand bushels. On June 13 the Sep- 
tember option broke only %c. on sales 
of 8,000,000 bushels. To those unfamil- 
iar with the grain trade this indicates 
to some extent the value and functions 
of the short interest. Nor was Leiter 
forced out at bottom prices. Except for 
an uncertain recovery of 2%4c. imme- 
diately following his failure, prices con- 
tinued declining until 60c. was touched 
by the December option, and did not 
again sell as high as 71c. 

Leiter’s failure was due to his appar- 
ent belief that he could set aside the 
law of supply and demand. He failed 
to recognize the difference between a 
fictitious price of his own creating, at 
which but little wheat could be sold, 
and the natural price, dependent on le- 
gitimate conditions, at which any rea- 
sonable quantity of wheat would be 
easily absorbed. He raised a top-heavy 
structure of cash wheat which eventu- 
ally fell of its own weight, burying him 
in its ruins. Circumstances favored 
him wonderfully, but he failed to take 
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advantage of them. He showed him- 
self to be a thorough gentleman, gener- 
ous, courteous and talented. His cam- 
paign cost Board of Trade members an 
enormous sum, not only in their own 
losses to him and his followers during 
the winter, which were very heavy, but 
in the almost complete breaking up of 
their commission business. The aver- 
age commission trader dared not trifle 
with such a wild manipulated market. 

Leiter’s deal benefited the farmers, 
but not to such an extent as sometimes 
stated by imaginative newspaper re- 
porters. The farmers got what Leiter 
lost, because he lost it in paying ex- 
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cessively high prices for their cash 
wheat. They were also benefited by 
the higher prices that foreigners were 
compelled to pay for all the wheat pur- 
chased at that time; but off against this 
must be placed the fact that subsequent 
prices to the farmers were a good deal 
lower than they would have been if 
foreigners had not been overloaded 
with the Leiter wheat. Farmers were 
also injured by the total absence of 
speculation from the Chicago market, 
and, in fact, from all the wheat markets 
of the world for a long time after the 
Leiter deal, as speculation nearly always 
tends to raise prices. 


His Money’s Worth 


According to the “Pacific Banker,” a banker in that section re- 
ceived a letter from a customer who had just opened up an account at 


the bank, which read: 


‘Please send me a regular check book, and also 


please send me one of your check books for making overdrafts with.” 


A useful book. 


A Pathetic Lay 


She laid the still white form beside those which had gone before; 
no sob, no sigh, forced its way from her heart, throbbing as though it 


would burst. 


Suddenly a cry broke the stillness of the place—one 


single, heart-breaking shriek; then silence; another cry; more silence; 
then all silent but for a guttural murmur, which seemed to well up 


from her very soul. 
tomorrow.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


She left the place. 


She would lay another egg 


Publicity 


Mining Company President—Have you seen our annual statement? 
Friend—Yes. 
one question. 
Mining Company President—Certainly. 
én Friend—Just what is your exact financial condition?—Philadelphia 
imes. 


Now, just between ourselves, I’d like to ask you 

















The New Bank Statement 


Changes Resulting from Admission of Trust Companies to the 
Clearing House. 


tion of institutions which are 

members of the clearinghouse, 
as given out every Saturday, has been 
so greatly changed by the admission 
of most of the trust companies, that 
direct comparisons cannot be made 
with previous years as easily as here- 
tofore. The question arises as to what 
is now the best method of handling 
these figures so as to get from them the 
valuable indications of financial condi- 
tions that have long been drawn from 
this weekly statement of New York 
banks. 

Fhe importance of the .New York 
bank statement lies in two things: 
First, the large proportion of the coun- 
try’s banking that is done in New 
York; and second, the close connection 
of the New York banks with stock mar- 
ket operations. 

In regard to the first point, the net 
deposits in all New York banks and 
trust companies are now very close to 
$2,500,000,000, while the total indi- 
vidual deposits in all national banks in 
the United States are about $5,478,000,- 
000. Thus we have a weekly report 
from a group of banks and trust com- 
panies in New York City which com- 
prises nearly half as much capital as 
the combined reports of all national 
banks to the Controller of the Currency, 
which are made public only about five 
times a year and after some weeks of 
delay in each case. 

Of this $2,500,000,000 of deposits in 
New York, about three-fifths, roughly 
speaking, is found in the clearinghouse 
banks (excluding the trust companies), 
which have heretofore always figured 
in the weekly bank statement. This is, 
of course, a large enough proportion to 
give a good index to the situation. The 
reason why ratios and comparisons 
have always been based on the clear- 


Ts summary showing the condi- 


inghouse banks alone, without includ- 
ing trust companies or banks outside 
the clearinghouse, is that these figures 
are available for a series of years past; 
while it is only since 1908 that weekly 
statements of the trust companies and 
non-clearinghouse banks have been 
available. 

There is no good reason for continu- 
ing permanently to base comparisons 
on three-fifths of the banking power of 
New York City when weekly figures 
for the whole are now available; and it 
seems to us that the time has come 
when students of banking conditions 
may well begin to keep records of the 
ratios of loans to deposits and of cash 
to deposits for all New York banking 
institutions, along with the same per 
cents for the clearinghouse banks, as 
heretofore. Comparisons can even now 
be made for three years back on the 
combined figures, and it will not be 
long before interesting conclusions can 
be drawn from a chart of these ratios. 

In regard to the second point, the 
close connection of New York banks 
with stock market operations, it is 
doubtful if such relations are any more 
intimate than those of some of the trust 
companies with the market. Taking the 
trust companies and non-clearinghouse 
banks as a whole, it is probable that 
they do nearly as much stock market 
loaning in proportion to capital as the 
clearinghouse banks. 

Keeping the complete figures for all 
New York banking institutions will 
enable the student to get a better idea 
of the situation at times when big loans 
are shifted from banks to trust com- 
panies. This has often been done when 
the legal reserve of the clearinghouse 
banks would otherwise have failen be- 
low the 25 per cent. limit. It is true 


that loans may still be shifted to private 
banks or to out-of-town institutions in 
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such emergencies, and the statistician 
will not be able to locate them with any 
degree of certainty; but this is not so 
simple as the former plan of shifting 
the loans to closely related trust com- 
panies, which were formerly under 
much looser supervision than the clear- 
inghouse banks. 

Although the clearinghouse banks 
have not, in the statements thus far 
issued, been separated from the newly 
admitted trust companies in the sum- 
mary as it first appears, the banks have 
been segregated from the trust compa- 
nies in the detailed statements pub- 
lished in the Monday Journal of Com- 
merce, Monday Wall Street Journal, 
the Sunday Times, etc., so that it is an 
easy matter to keep up your records on 
the same basis as heretofore, as shown 
in the article “How to Interpret the 
New York Bank Statement” in THe 
Ticker for March, 1911. It will be 
necessary to keep up these figures, for 
you will frequently wish to make com- 
parisons with conditions ten years ago, 
or, for example, with the banking situ- 
ation following the panic of 1903, which 
in some ways closely resembled the de- 
pression of 1910. 

Then, to enlarge our view of New 
York banking conditions, we need to 
record weekly the per cent. of cash to 
deposits and per cent. of loans to de- 
posits, as calculated from the “complete 
bank exhibit averages” shown regularly 
in the Monday edition of the Wall 
Street Journal or from “all institutions” 
in the Journal of Commerce, etc. It is 
most convenient to keep this record in 
the form of ratios, as explained in THE 
TICKER for January, 1911, page 99 and 
following. 

It is not necessary to go to the labor 
of compiling these per cents over the 
whole period of time since the figures 
began to be issued. It is sufficient to 
notice the high and low points, in com- 
parison with the statement of the clear- 
inghouse banks only. Turning to the 
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diagrams on pages 203 and 205 of Tue 
TickeER for March, 1911, we note the 
high and low points of the line show- 
ing the excess or deficit of deposits as 
compared with loans, and figure our ra- 
tios for all banks and trust companies 
in New York at the corresponding 
dates, as shown in the table below. 

The ratios for all institutions were 
taken from the Journal of Commerce, 
and give the extremes of these ratios 
since first available. It will be an easy 
matter to continue the figures in chart 
form from week to week, and they will 
shed more and more valuable light on 
the banking situation as time passes. 

A most interesting fact is at once 
brought out in the table, namely, 
that although the excess of deposits 
over loans in clearinghouse banks was, 
June 24, 1911, $108,000,000 above that 
of December, 1910, a contrary move- 
ment had taken place for all institu- 
tions, including the clearinghouse 
banks, so that the per cent. oi their 
loans to deposits had risen from 104.0 
per cent. to 104.2 per cent. In other 
words, the trust companies had, during 
the six months, increased their loans in 
proportion to deposits slightly more 
than the decrease of $108,000,000 shown 
by the clearinghouse banks. 

This is undoubtedly explained by the 
activity of the trust companies in in- 
creasing their investments, especially 
in their purchases of new issues of 
bonds and short-time notes, many of 
which are later to be sold to private in- 
vestors, if possible. 

The presence of these large holdings 
of securities, not yet distributed to in- 
dividuals, cannot be called a favorable 
feature in the situation; yet it would 
be easy to exaggerate its importance. 
It is, after all, the loans and deposits of 
the banks, not the trust companies, that 
form the best index of general com- 
mercial conditions. Nevertheless, this 
excess of loans for “all institutions” is 
well worth watching. 


Relations of Cash, Deposits and Loans, New York Banks. 


Aug., Dec., June 24, 

1908. 1910. 1911. 
Excess deposits over loans, clearinghouse banks, in millions. . 104 —40* 68 
Excess reserves, clearinghouse banks, in millions............ 65 2 47 
Per cent. loans to deposits, all New York institutions........ 99.3 104.0 104.2 
Per cent. cash to deposits, all New York institutions........ 23.1 19.7 22.3 





* Deficit. 























The Growth of Socialism 


Is It a Menace or Merely a Natural Development? 


URING the past twelve or fifteen 
months the stock market has 
probably been more continu- 

ously and powerfully influenced by 
purely political considerations than in 
any other year since 1896. 

During this fifteen year period a new 
brand of radicalism has developed. The 
appealing sophism of “more money” 
around which the forces of discontent 
rallied in "96 appears to have been per- 
manently discredited, partly by a bet- 
ter understanding among the people of 
the purposes and function of money and 
partly by the great increase in the pro- 
duction of gold, which has really re- 
sulted in giving the malcontents nearly 
what they demanded. 

The radicalism of to-day is asking, 
and to a certain extent getting, in- 
creased government control of indus- 
try ; and since the Socialist party stands 
for complete government control and 
management of industry, it is plain 
enough that we are moving in the gen- 
eral direction of Socialism—though not 
in the least plain how far such a move- 
ment may go or where it will stop. It 


is worth while, therefore, to examine 
the growth and character of the Social- 
ist party, since it represents the most 
open and bitter of the various kinds of 
opposition to things as they are. 

Not everyone realizes that Socialism 
is a world movement. The distribution 
of the party is substantially as shown in 
the table herewith: 

Some of these figures are, of 
course, approximate. The party is or- 
ganized almost all over the world, and 
its total voting strength is placed at 
eight to ten million. Here is a force to 
be reckoned with, not scoffed at. 

American Socialist papers are un- 
questionably exercising a large influ- 
ence not only among members of the 
party, but with thousands of others 
who have not yet reached the point of 
voting that ticket. There are four So- 
cialist dailies in the United States and 
numerous weekly papers of large circu- 
lation—one, the Appeal of Reason, Gir- 
ard, Kansas, having a normal circula- 
tion of about 500,000 and frequently 
printing special editions of one million 
copies each. 


Socialist Strength Throughout the World. 


Socialist 

votes. 
SE i cchcduaweeled dened toes eee 3,528,960 
id a eis vc chidek cman bose 1,120,000 
ti eck cen heat diuws bn valraes 1,041,968 
SN ere oe 604,756 
So cn adivbnden diitees inetuewe 469,094 
CIES oe + PR Ie Oe BES 447,651 
eee ee 421,270 
0 ee a eee eee 330,000 
A ints Moc alas shits aalde Pes 320,000 
NE eS a ae 311,844 
EES EEE EY ne ere 300,000 
RN ne oY naar et, Ce 77,000 
SS RT aan ae 70,000 
TS ees ee pee 65,743 
EY Sib a hie 6 C6 45 Sea de- eet eae 80,000 
pS eae ee ee ae ree 30,000 
IE iti awa ah ddSee icentibicareel 30,000 


Members of 


Legislative Minor Socialist 
bodies. officials. papers. 
43 2,000 158 
76 2,769 70 
87 526 56 
21* 250 135+ 
37 741 56 
te 50 3 
41 845 12 
80 81 19 
42 1,000 92 
0 eae 3 
60 850 aia 
24 aad 25 
2 100 15 
7 17 16 
ven 217 13 
1 25 5 
8 sees 2 


* One in Congress, 20 in State Legislatures.  { Over 100 in the English language, the rest in foreign 
Includes a few in Canada. 


languages. 
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What do these many thousands of 
people want? Many of them doubtless 
hardly know. They feel that they are 
not getting a square deal as things are. 
No change could hurt them much, and 
Socialism holds out glittering hopes of 
shorter hours and more of the comforts 
of life. 

Yet there are to be found among 
them many students and thinkers. The 
quality that most impresses the ob- 
server is their terrible, overmastering 
earnestness and sincerity. The attach- 
ment of the Republican or Democrat 
to his-party is usually a mild and some- 
what cynical feeling that, with all its 
faults, it is a little better than the oppo- 
site party. Not so with the Socialist. 
His politics is his religion. He is work- 
ing, so he believes, for the good of hu- 
manity, and he is usually ready to make 
considerable sacrifices to further the 
cause. 

The misapprehensions in the mind of 
the average investor in regard to what 
the Socialists want are ludicrous. Most 
people have now reached the point of 
realizing that Socialism and Anarchy 
are not the same thing, but that seems 
to be about all. 

“The trouble with the Socialists, 
said an investor to the writer a short 
time ago, “is that they want to divide 
up everything and then spend their part 
and divide up over again, and so on.” 
This man is a careful observer and a 
highly intelligent student in his field, 
but he has not taken the trouble to find 
out what Socialism is. An old joke was 
as follows: 

Master: “Why, John, I hear that you 
have given up attending the Socialist 
meetings. What is the trouble?” 

Coachman: “Yes, sir. I found that 
if the property was all divided up, each 
man’s share would be only £400, and I 
have £450 saved up.” 

This still represents the average 
man’s idea of Socialism. The notion 
of “dividing up,” or of putting every- 


” 


thing in a pile and letting each person 
take what he wants, seems to have sup- 
planted the old cartoon Socialist, who 
was a wild-eyed, bushy-haired, bewhis- 
kered survivor of the stone age, armed 
with a bomb. 

The following extracts from the So- 
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cialist platform give a fair idea of the 
purposes of that party: 


“Human life depends upon food, clothing 
and shelter. Only with these assured are 
freedom, culture and higher human develop 
ment possible. To produce food, clothing or 
shelter, land and machinery are needed. Land 
alone does not satisfy human needs. Human 
labor creates machinery and applies it to the 
land for the production of raw materials and 
food. Whoever has control of land and ma- 
chinery controls human labor, and with it 
human life and liberty 

“The fact that a few capitalists are permit- 
ted to control all the country’s industrial re- 
sources and social tools for their individual 
profit, amd to make the production of the 
necessaries of life the object of competitive 
private enterprise and speculation is at the 
bottom of all the social evils of our time. 

“Modern production is already very largely 
a collective and social process. The great 
trusts and monopolies which have sprung up 
in recent years have organized the work and 
management of the principal industries on a 
national scale, and have fitted them for col 
lective use and operation 

“To unite the workers of the nation and 
their allies and sympathizers of all other 
classes to this end is the mission of the 
Socialist party. In this battle for freedom 
the Socialist party does not strive to substi- 
tute working-class rule for capitalist-class 
rule, but by working-class victory to free all 
humanity from class-rule and tu realize the 
international brotherhood of man.” 


The organization of the party is de- 
scribed as follows: 


“The Socialist party is organized on the 
dues-paying model, somewhat like the labor 
union. The idea of this is to provide the 
necessary funds direct from the working class. 
Other parties receive contributions from cap 
italists, and always those who pay the bills run 
the party. The dues are twenty-five cents per 
month. A portion of this goes to the national 
organization; another portion to the State 
organization, and the remainder is used for 
local work.” 


The platform makes a large number 
of “demands.” Some of them are so 
reasonable as to be almost beyond dis- 
pute; others seem to most of us im- 
practicable. The broadest of these de- 
mands are as follows 


“The collective ownership of 
telegraphs, telephonés, steamship lines 
other means of social transportation 
communication. 

“There can be no absolute private title to 
land. All private titles must be subordinate 
to the public title The Socialist party 
strives to prevent land from being used for 
purposes of exploitation and specuiation. It 
demands the collective possession, control or 
management of land to whatever extent may 
be necessary to attain that end. It is not op- 
posed to the occupation and possession of 


railroads, 
and all 
and 

















THE GROWTH OF SOCIALISM. 


land by those using it in a useful and bona 
fide manner without exploitation. 

“The collective ownership ‘of all industries 
which are organized on a national scale and 
in which competition has virtually ceased to 
exist.” 

How this “collective ownership” is to 
be obtained the platform carefully 
avoids stating, probably because the 
Socialists themselves could not begin 
to agree upon a method. A few assert 
that the government would be justified 
in condemning and confiscating the 
railroads, factories, etc., because such 
property has been accumulated through 
injustice and by special favors from the 
government. The vast majority of the 
party, however, do not favor this idea. 
The popular plan among them is that 
the government should enter the field 
of industry and transportation gradu- 
ally, so that private enterprise, being, 
as they assert, far less efficient than 
government ownership under Socialist 
ideals would be, would eventually give 
up and fade away. One may doubt 
whether private enterprise could be 
vanquished in this way, but the idea is 
fair enough. If the government can 
manage business so much better than 
private corporations that its competi- 
tion, under equal conditions, would 
drive the corporations out of business, 
just as they have driven out smaller 
firms and individuals, the government 
should have the job. Government busi- 
ness never has been handled as. effi- 
ciently as that, but, of course, that isn’t 
proof that it never will be. 

The common objection that Social- 
ism would destroy incentive by abolish- 
ing private property is answered by So- 
cialists as follows: 

“Socialism wants only the things that are 
collectively used to be collectively owned. Its 
whole aim is to make it possible for all people 
to have private property, as only a few people 
have now. The present order is the enemy 
of private property. This is proven by the 
vast amount of poverty that exists under it. 
Socialism will end poverty by making it so 
all can have private property. By giving to 
the producer the full product of his labor 
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(mental or manual) Socialism will augment 
incentive to do, to accomplish and to pro- 
duce.” 

Such are the ideals of Socialism. 
Are they a menace to industrial pros- 
perity ? 

The plans and demands of the party 
must be called impracticable, in the 
sense that they could not be put into 
immediate operation, even if all were 
agreed upon them. The collective own- 
ership and management of all industry 
is something that the human race 
would have to grow to, and whether it 
will ever grow that far must continue 
to be a matter of opinion. No one can 
prove it either true or false. In fact, 
many Socialists call themselves “evo- 
lutionary” and think that a century or 
more may be required in order to edu- 
cate mankind up to their ideal. 

In the meantime, what harm is done 
by the pursuit of this ideal by an or- 
ganized, world-wide party? Much 
less, it would seem, than by a contin- 
ual and ill-considered tampering with 
economic law through hasty legislation 
on the tariff, the trusts, railway rates, 
currency or what not. 

It is chiefly those things that we 
don’t understand that alarm us. If you 
take the trouble to find out what the 
Socialists are trying to do you will 
come to the conclusion that they are 
harmless enough, at any rate. Prob- 
ably you will not agree with them, but 
you will respect their ideals and their 
devotion to principle. It may turn out 
that the advance of civilization will 
proceed somewhat upon the lines laid 
out by the Socialist party, or that party 
may be merely a stepping-stone, or a 
phenomenon of a transition period, a 
temporary factor in the orderly devel- 
opment of public opinion; but what- 
ever the outcome it would seem that 
Socialism has its own work to do and 
that it will in the end prove to have 
been a work of construction, not de- 
struction. 


ar 








A Course of Reading 


A Selection of Publications for Students of Speculation and Investment 


DITOR OF THE TICKER: 
A friend and myself, who have man- 
aged to save a small amount of 
money, are anxious to invest it carefully in 
stocks. Wall Street stocks, etc., in our 
opinion, can be studied in as systematic a 
manner as either the law or medicine; the 
rise and fall of stocks, as a rule, are based 
on conditions that can be determined with 
more or less certainty from a carefully out- 
lined course of study in regard to the same. 
It is realized that there are no “get-rich- 
quick schemes” worthy of notice, but it is 
believed that systematic, scientific study of 
the stock market for purposes of investment 
will yield, in proportion, far greater returns 
for the time spent in acquiring a knowledge 
of it than the same amount of effort spent 

in the study of law or medicine. 

Therefore, I am taking the liberty of re- 
questing that, if consistent with your usual 
policy in such matters, you outline for us 
a systematic, scientific course of study— 
from the A B C stage up—that will pro- 
duce such a working knowledge of the stock 
market as will enable one to deduce intelli- 
gent conclusions upon which to base his 
investments. In other words, we intend 
to make this our profession and are desirous 
of preparing for it in the same manner as 
one would for any other profession or line 
of endeavor. Judging from your excellent 
magazine, THe Ticker, which we read, I be- 
lieve you are in better position to advise us 
as to the best course to pursue than any- 
one else.—M. C. 

We think your statement of the possi- 
bilities of scientific speculation and invest- 
ment, after thorough preparation and care- 
ful study, is well within bounds. 

So many people have lost money in Wall 
street by ill-considered ventures, that it has 
come to be the fashion to advise every one 
to avoid speculation. This advice is often 
given by those who have made or are mak- 
ing large profits themselves in various 
forms of speculative investment. 

For careful reading and study we would 
suggest the following list as being the best 
adapted to those who know but little of 
Wall Street and Stock Exchange methods. 
Probably many students would not need the 
first book below mentioned, as it is ele- 
mentary: 


(1) Nelson’s “A B C of Wall Street”—price, 
66 cents postpaid. An introduction 


to the general subject of Wall Street 
methods, 


(2) Nelson’s “A B C of Stock Speculation” 
—price, 66 cents postpaid. A book 
intended for those who already have 
some knowledge of the stock market. 
It is a clear, simple and compre- 
hensive introduction to the subject 
of speculation in general, and may be 
read with profit, even by those who 
have had a good deal of experience. 


(3) Rollin’s “Money and Investments”— 
price, $2.20 postpaid. This is needed 
as a reference work. It contains 
brief discussions of nearly all the sub- 
jects on which the beginner is likely 
to desire information. The student 
needs such a book as this to turn to 
when he encounters something he 
does not understand. 


(4) All the volumes of THe Ticker maga- 
zine and current numbers—7_ vol- 
umes at $1.67 each postpaid. In these 
have been collected a greater fund of 
information in regard to the science 
of speculation and investment than 
can be found anywhere else. The 
“Inquiry Column” alone contains ex- 
planations of hundreds of points 
which have arisen in the actual ex- 
perience of traders and investors, 
many of which it might be difficult 
to find elsewhere. (See advertise- 
ment of bound volumes in the cur- 
rent TICKER.) 


(5) Crowell’s “How to Forecast Business 
and Investment Conditions”—price, 
$2 postpaid. This book is written 
by a practical business man and in- 
vestor, and is the result of many years 
of careful observation. It is so simply 
expressed that even the novice can 
understand it easily; but the experi- 
enced investor will also gain much from 
its perusal. 


(6) “Twenty-five Years in the Stock Mar- 
ket”—price, $1 postpaid. A pamphlet 
of charts needed for the study of the 
long swings of the market. 


(7) Horace White’s “Money and Banking”— 
price, $1.65 postpaid; cloth; 465 pp. 
As banking conditions have such a di- 
rect influence on the market, it is nec- 
cessary for the student to understand 
them thoroughly. 

(8) Burton’s “Crises and Depression”—price, 
$1.62 postpaid. This comes as near be- 
ing the standard book on the subject 
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as anything ever published. It contains 
a vast fund of valuable information. 


(9) Brace’s “Gold Production and Future 
Prices”—price, $1.60 postpaid. Gold 
production has an important effect on 
all prices over long periods of years, 
and the subject should be understood by 
the investor. This book is brief and 
simply expressed, but its conclusions 
are authoritative. 

(10) Woodlock’s “Anatomy of a Railroad 
Report”—price, 66 cents postpaid. 
The simplest explanation of how to 
read and understand the statistical re- 
ports of the railroads. 

(11) Mundy’s “Earning Power of Railroads” 
—price, $2.62 postpaid, 1911 edition. 
A convenient statistical manual of mod- 
erate price, carefully arranged and 
edited, with such explanati ms as are 
needed by the beginner. 


You will also need to compile current sta- 
tistics, or at least to keep careful track of 
them from week to week. For this purpose 
the following are probably as good as any- 
thing, though, of course, these statistics may 
be obtained from a variety of different publi- 
cations : 

(1) New York 
edition. 
2) Investor’s Pocket Manual, monthly. A 
compendium of monthly statistics in re- 
gard to prices and earnings of all the 
most important corporations. 

(3) Babson’s Weekly Desk Sheet. This is 
furnished as a part of Roger W. Bab- 
son’s Statistical Service and gives in 


“Evening Post”—Saturday 
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convenient form nearly all the statistics 
needed by students. 

(4) The Annual Report of the Comptroller of 
Currency, Washington, D. C. This 
gives a statistical history of banking 
conditions in the United States, and 
will be frequently needed for reference 
in the study of banking conditions. 

(5) Brookmire’s Economic Charts. These are 
the best of the kind we have seen and 
give an insight into all the fundamen 
tals which influence stock prices. 


Of course, many other books might be 
added to this list, and the student will nat- 
urally come to realize his need of further in- 
formation along certain lines as his knowl- 
edge of the subject develops. Some of the 
best of these books are advertised from time 
to time in Tue Ticker. The list above given, 
however, will, we believe, give the student an 
easy and comprehensive introduction to the 


subject, and will educate him to the point 
where he can make his own selections intelli- 
gently. 


We do not include Rollo Tape’s “Studies in 
Tape Reading” in the above list because it was 
first published as a serial in Tue TiIcKER 
magazine and will, therefore, be found in the 
bound volumes. If for any reason the stu 
dent does not purchase the bound volumes of 
Tue Ticker, he should certainly get “Studies 
in Tape Reading,” as it is the only book in 
its field. It is useful not only to the trader 
who expects to watch the ticker regularly, 
but to any active speculator, as it explains 
many principles which are of value even to 
those who do not intend to practice the art of 
tape reading pure and simple. 


A Leak in the Bucketshop 


“If you are looking for bargains,” 
I can offer you some stocks at 10 cents a share.’ 
” demanded the lady trader. 


you. 
“But why are they so cheap? 
“You see, 

Herald. 


they have been slightly 


said the broker, “T can suit 


damaged by water.”—Washington 


Quick Action. 


“I’m going to invest in ‘P. 


D. & Q’’ 


stock.” 


“Why don’t you investigate it first?” 


Why, 
Blade. 


“Investigate it? 
ask about it!”—Toledo 


it might go up before I find out where to 
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NOTE—The minus sign (—) before figures below indicates a DEFICIT for the year equal to the per 
ordinary expenses of maintenance, since earnings invested in improvement of the property increase 
be judged by its position in the table only. Earnings for successive years as given should be 


Hocking Valley com.........-.+++5+. 


Colorado & Southern com...........++se055 
Lehigh Valley com..........seeeeeeeeeeees 
Chesapeake & Ohio.........esceeeeeeeeeees 
Louisville & a ae Esuhs caacevevescetéses 
Minneapolis, St. P. ere 
Southern Pacific =, i ahddnes dentindbesenas 
Norfolk & Western com...........0--+005. 
EE GEE, bce ccctdocccccoccceccscceces 
SIO, PUSHED COUR cwccceccccceccccscecess 
Twin City Rapid Transit com.........++++-+- 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R..... 1... cee ee eens 
Baltimore & Ohio com...........0eseseee+- 
BAEREIGD GEER cccccccesesccccvccescccesecs 
TEED GOUT, ccccccecccccecscccsccsccccsecece 
Pennsylvania BOD cccnveccesccccecseocese 
N New Haven & Hartford............. 
PGR Oe MEBs nccecce cascccscececees 
Southern Railway com...........+eseeeee0s 
Northern Pacific com...........escessseees 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit ..............+5055 
ET .2cdceecebsntenerececenése 
ST MED oncaseseeecscccrcedcocecce 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.......... 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts. com............. 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul com.............. 
SUD DEE covocnccccccsccescceens 
Kansas City Southern com..............++:. 
E.G GR Oy Be, SOR cccccseccece 
i ene ceuengece 
St. Louis Southwestern pfd............... 
SD a ee GO, cccececed ecncoeseeese 
Chicago & Northwestern com............... 
Bie Beg CREED B Wee ce cccccacscssveces 
PED GUUINEE cwcccccacecccesccceccceccees 
aE [i Min, Mlle oc + cine acess onceve 
SE SEED GURL chs ccc cdcscciccnccs 
Wabash aw. iahne aks wink Gadaed+ kh cdecaiers 
Clevelan : A Mie Mes cece ecdeees 
Chicago Great Wolters DUGG be dls 960008 
Rock Island Company pfd................. 
Ps GENES Fe BOOS BOM ccc ccccscscececss 
Cs ncn cceseeteseseus 
Lake Erie & Western pfd.................. 
eer aegesdecciccceskiaes 

Preferred stocks earning more than the 


either no dividend or less than said limit: 
i Toit wonwakeees 60600 hs ed 
Se ee 


Southern aiwer NIRS eet CET AS 
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Comparative Earningsio 













Earnings on par for fiscal year Earnings 
Present ending on any date during last fisc. 
div. -¢ *. —, Present yr. on 
rate. 1906 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. price. pres. pc. 
3 9.9 11.2 6.0 8.3 18.2 129 14.1 
° 2 3.5 4.5 4.8 4.9 7.3 55 13.3 
. 18.2 20.0 19.2 15.4 23.07 174 13.27 
° 5 7.3 5.4 4.4 6.4 10.0 83 12.0 
. 7 10.6 10.7 7.5 14.3 17.3 154 11.2 
6 7 11.7 9.6 8.4 8.8 15.7 141 11.1 
° 6 8.1 12.5 7.4 10.2 13.0 22 10.7 
° 5 9.7 9.0 7.1 8.7 11.6 109 10.6 
é 6 13.9 13.0 12.7 13.2 16.1 157 10.2 
~~ 14.2 16.5 16.2 19.1 19.2 188 10.2 
. 6 8.1 8.2 8.3 9.9 10.9 108 10.1 
° 6 10.8 6.3 5.6 9.4 12.0 131 9.1 
. 6 12.6 9.9 5.1 7.1 8.9 110 8.1 
_ 6 11.8 15.0 7.7 12.1 8.9 112 7.9 
» 0 2.2 3.0 —3.7 0.3 2.9 37 7.8 
. 6 11.7 10.7 9.0 11.0 9.3 125 7.5 
‘ 8 12.2 9.2 5.4 7.4 10.3 139 7.4t 
° 9 12.6 15.2 12.4 12.2 12.5 171 7.3 
; 0 1.9 —0.6 —2.2 0.5 2.3 32 7.2 
° 7 14.5 15.1 12.8 10.7 9.0 132 6.8 
e 5 4.8 4.8 4.1 4.2 5.6 83 6.7 
. 0 8.1 9.9 3.7 1.3 3.3 49 6.7 
a aa 14.1 13.7 10.6 8.6 16.0 242 6.6 
- 20 22.2 38.5 40.8 52.8 35.4 542 6.5 
° 5 8.6 8.7 6.2 6.3 7.3 115 6.3 
° 7 12.3 10.5 9.5 7.2 8.0 127 6.3 
° 7 13.0 11.8 7.1 8.3 8.5 135 6.3 
° 0 0.3 5.4 2.6 3.4 2.2 35 6.3 
° 5 8.6 8.8 7.2 9.8 6.1 97 6.3 
° 5 4.6 6.2 5.1 7.7 6.4 108 5.9 
4 2.8 7.9 1.6 2.9 4.1 70 5.9 
. 0* 1.0 5.2 2.5 4.2 1.4 25 5.6* 
» 7 14.8 12.7 *11.2 11.4 7.7 148 5.2 
" 2 2.0 2.8 2.6 2.3 2.3 46 5.0 
° 7 ace eee 8.4 7.4 7. 143 4.9 | 
ae 10.4 7.8 33 —24 1.9 48 3.9 
° 0 1.7 3.2 —0.6 0 2.5 79 3.6 
5S Oe 0.9 0.3 0.5 1.3 36 3.6 
. 0 4.13 3.1 0.4 4.8 2.1 59 3.5 
0 os “a ee eee 1.2 45 2.7 
. 0 ese oe 1.6 64 2.5 
° 0 1.8 5.0 0.4 0.7 0.8 37 2.2 
° 0 ees eve _— —_ 0.9 65 1.4 
. 0 3.1 2.0 2.0 0.8 —0.2 33 0 
: 0 2 7.8 3.8 —4.1 —0.4 36 0 
per cent. to which the dividend is limited, but now receiving ) 
0 19.4 24.9 —22.1 6.4 24.3 47 51.7 
° 0 10.4 12.3 —3.4 6.1 12.1 59 20.5 
° 1 8.7 3.8 0.7 6.0 9.6 73 13.1 
° 0 13.2 24.7 1.6 8.2 5.8 47 12.3 


St. Louis & San Fran. second pfd.......... 


Note.—Denver & Rio Grande is omitted pending annual report, because of doubt as to actual earnings. 
Dividend on preferred has recently been passed. 

TOn $40,441,000 stock; on $60,502,000 now outstanding, earnings would be 15.4 per cent. 

tOn $105,000,000 stock; on $113,000,000 now outstanding, earnings would be 9.5 per cent. 

*Preferred dividend passed at last meeting. 
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_s. 
gsiof Important Stocks 
stock given. Additions and betterments are included in earnings given, wherever distinguishable from 
ase fhe equity of the stockholders and therefore render the stock more valuable. The value of a stock cannot 
ined, with a view to stability and growth as well as amount. 
INDUSTRIALS, Etc. 
Earnings on par for fiscal year Earnings 
Present ending on any date during last fisc. 
div. -— AT Present yr. on 
rate. 1906, 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. price. pres. pe. 
Bethlehem Steel pfd an eebacneeedeses 0 5.1 10.8 2.4 5.3 13.4 ao 62 21.6 
American Beet Sugar com.........+++ 0 2.1 1.0 4.2 7.0 7.3 10.9 54 20.2 
American Agricultural Chem. com.... 0 4.1 6.2 6.1 7.5 10.4 esse 59 17.6 
Railway Steel Spring com........... 0 8.7 8.6 1.3 5.3 6.0 send 36 16.6 
Westinghouse Electric com.......... 0 —— eo eam o 200 7.6 12.3 76 16.2 
United States Steel com..........+.- 5 14.4 15.7 4.0 10.5 12.3 79 15.6 
American Steel Foundries........... 0 5.9 14.0 0.3 0.1 6.1 ‘4 39 15.6 
Pressed Steel Car com........+++++. 0 17.2 13.3 —5.8 7.7 5.5 36 15.3 
Republic Iron & Steel com.......... 0 3.8 8.5 2.0 0.7 4.6 30 15.3 
Sears, Roebuck com.........eseeee0% 7 6.6 8.5 4.5 18.4 20.5 141 14.5 
American Linseed pfd...........+.-- 0 tebe fine sands 5.8 4.5 31 14.5 
American Car & Fdy. com.........-. 2 4.5 20.1 23.8 2.6 6.6 7.1 57 12.5 
American Woolen com.........++++- 0 10.4 3.4 —3.9 10.8 4.0 eens 32 12.5 
J. S. Realty & Improvement........ 5 4.8 6.0 7.7 9.2 9.7 9.4 75 12.3 
American Cotton Oil com..........- 5 3.8 8.7 3.2 10.4 6.8 56 12.1 
General Chemical com..........++++. 6 7.3 5.7 4.5 14.4 15.6 130 12.0 
International Harvester com......... 5 5.1 6.5 7.8 13.4 14.8 123 12.0 
Colo. Fuel & Iron com........++.++5+ 0 1.7 0.9 0.4 2.1 4.0* 35 11.4* 
General Electric ......cccccccsceses 8 13.1 13.7 10.2 7.4 16.7 162 10.3 
Allis-Chalmers pfd. .........2+2ee0+ 0 2.4 2.7 4.2 0.7 3.1 30 10.3 
Union Bag & Paper pfd............. 4 7.3 7.0 7.4 6.2 5.4 5.5 57 9.6 
Nat. Enam. & Stamping com........ 0 1.7 6.7 —2.1 1.1 1.7 18 9.4 
international Paper pfd rT TTTTT ITT 2 8.9 7.2 7.3 2.7 4.5 49 9.2 
Laclede Gas com. (St. Louis)....... 7 6.0 6.5 7.7 9.1 10.0 108 9.1 
Am. Smelting & Refining com....... 4 10.6 12.8 7.0 7.7 7.1 80 8.9 
Pacific Ceaet C8lbccccccccceccccocese 6 10.1 10.3 5.7 5.3 8. 100 8.8 
Pittsburgh Coal pfd...........-e+00. 5 8.1 10.0 1.7 3.0 7.2 ne 83 8.7 
Corn Products Pi@e. cccccsecceccccec 5 mp 7.2 8.5 8.2 6.9 7.0 81 8.6 
People’s Gas Light & Coke.......... 7 6.9 7.6 8.4 8.9 9.0 106 8.5 
North AamerleOR ccccccccccccccscses 5 3.2 4.7 4.8 6.0 6.2 73 8.5 
American Cam pl... .cescsccccecse 5 5.1 6.4 6.6 6.7 6.8 86 7.9 
National Lend GORcccccccscoceccece 3 5.3 6.0 5.8 6.2 4.3 56 7.7 
American Malt Corporation pfd..... 2 28 —4.0 10.6 6.2 3.0 41 7.3 
PUOR onindantbunscsbawasdes tance 8 14.7 11.6 9.8 10.9 11.6 161 7.2 
| American Telephone & Telegraph..... 8 8.2 9.0 10.1 9.0 10.0 sae 138 7.2 
| National Biscuit Com......ccsccccecs 7 7.1 7.6 8.1 7.4 7.7 9.8 136 7.2 
Wentere UR. iscucisasecedecesoce 3 5.9 5.0 1.7 5.8 5.7 82 7.0 
Utah Copper (par $10).............- 30 at 5.9 23.3 29.5 34.6 - $50 6.9 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe pfd............ 5 14.0 14.7 5.4 1.2 4.4 3.9 57 6.8 
Distillers Securities .......ecccecees 2 6.4 7.8 1.5 2.2 2.3 37 6.2 
Amalgamated Copper .....4...+0+++. 2 5.9 9.2 4.3 2.4 3.9 3.9 69 5.6 
Va.-Carolina Chemical com.......... 3 4.8 5.9 3.7 7.1 10.4 3.1 57 5.4 
Tennessee Copper (par $25)......... 6 16.5 16.0 6.5 6.8 8.9 $42 5.3 
United States Rubber com.......... 0 4.1 4.4 0.2 4.0 7.8 2.2 42 5.2 
Consolidated Gas (N. Y.).........++- 6 3.9 4.9 6.7 7.4 146 5.1 
International Steam Pump com...... 0 eens 3.7 2.0 1.4 2.8 2.1 2 5. 
) Sloss-Sheffield Com.....ccscccccscecs 0 5.3 9.9 4.9 6.6 2.0 48 4.2 
American Sugar Refining com........ 7 eves 12.4 7.5 3.9 3.8 119 3.2 
American Locomotive com.......... 0 17.7 18.1 11.1 3.1 1.3 40 3.2 
American Hide & Leather pfd....... 0 1.9 2.2 0.1 112 —5.6 esse 25 0 
Pactie TE sesecdtdedcaevcscscvess 0 1.4 0.7 2.1 1.7 -1.1 —1.0 28 0 
Contral EG GUD. oe cdivccoaseess 0 0.4 0.4 1.3 6.3 —2.1 eees 30 0 
*Preferred is $1,200,000 in arrears; an amount equal to 3.5 per cent. on common for one year. 
— 
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THs Digest is prepared from news appearing in the following publications : 


Bond Buyer; Financial News; 
Magazine; Moody's Manual Supplement; 
Financial World; Railway Age Gazette; 


Leslie’s Weekly; Evening Mail; Evening Post; 
Tribune. Boston: News Bureau; Commercial; Financial News; 
Philadelphia : 
North American; Pittsburg Dispatch; Washington Post; 
Baltimore Sun; St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Cincinnati Commercial 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. 
Seattle Times; Toronto Globe; Montreal Star; 
Birmingham Age-Herald; San Francisco Journal of Com- 


Chicago: Record-Herald; Tribune. 


Orleans Times-Democrat; 
Tribune; Cleveland Commercial Bulletin; 


Star; Journal; Dallas News; Houston Post; 


Minneapolis Commercial West; 
merce; Denver Post; 


Wall St. 
Commercial & Fin. Chronicle; 
U, S. Investor; 


Atlanta Constitution; 


New York: 
Financial America; Moody's 
Financial Age; 
Commercial; "Brooklyn Eagle ; 
Herald; Journal of Commerce; Sun; Times; 
Transcript; Herald; Post. 
Railway World; 
New 


Journal; 


Financial Bulletin; 
Louisville Courier-Journal; 


Kansas City: 


London Statist. Also from the Financial 


Reviews of leading banking and Stock Exchange houses, too numerous to mention. 


The sources of items are 
publications. 


considered trustworthy. 
pages, many abbreviations are necessary. 


Am. Agri. Chemical.—*Gross sales for 
fis. yr. end. June 30 will show some gain, 
but not 50% of a normal yr. If total pro. 
reaches the 1,000,000-ton mark the manage- 
mt. will be satisfied, for that is a record 
and 25% above output of five yrs. ago. It 
is an interest. fact that it would require the 
consol. of Virginia-Caro., Am. Agri., Inter. 
Agr. and Armour Fertilizer to control 55% 
of Am. prod. These four cos. prod. last yr. 
a toal of betw. 3,100,000 and 3,300,000 tons. 
Even Virginia-Caro., old and well estab., 
does not control 18% of Am. consump. 


Atchison.—*The most active bonds of 
Co. are its conv. issues. $26,056,000 conv. 
5s, due June, 1911, conv. into com. stk. at 
par prior to June 1, 1913. They - closely 
the stk. prices. So do conv. 4s of 1955, of 
which $47,714,000 are outst. They are also 
conv. into com. stk. at par on or before 
June 1, 1918. There was a further issue in 
1910 of $43,686,000 4s, conv. into stk. at par 
from June 1, 1913, to June 1, 1923, but not 
after that. ‘These bonds, called conv. 4s 
of 1960, are selling around 105. The 4% 
adjustmt. bonds, of which $20,330,500 are 
outst., and which mature July, 1995, sell 
around 91. These bonds orig. were inc., 
non-cumu. until July 1, 1900, and cumu. 
thereafter. Int. was payable Nov. 1 out of 
net earns. of each fis. yr. up to 4%, the rate 
to be determined in Oct. each year. In 
1899 at request of holders of large amt., 
agreemt. was formulated dated Sept. 14, 
1899, by which semi-an. paymts., May and 
Nov., were made on bonds whose holders 
accepted agreemt., the same being stamped 
on assenting bonds and semi-an. coupon 
sheets attached. At time when these adj. 
bonds were issued, Co. was not paying 
div. of its common stk. Since then the 


stk. has become a 6% div. payer and earng. 


indicated as follows: 
tBanking and Stock Exchange houses. 

Ticker nor the above authorities guarantee the information, but it 
Owing to the vast amount of information condensed into these 


*Leading financial and investment 
§From official sources. Neither THE 
is from sources 


twice that amt.—*Co. placed order for 80 
locom., one of the largest contracts for mos. 
It is evident that managemt. is preparing 
for heavy frt. traffic later in yr. It is from 
Atch. territory that the most pessimistic 
crop accts. have come, but confidence of 
Co. indic. that advices have been exagger- 
ated.—Earnings, May: Gross, $8,783,037; 


decr., $308,447; net, $2,496,044; incr., $40,294. 
Co. has decl. reg. quar. div. of 134% on 
com. stk., pay. Sept. 1 to stk. of record. 


July 28.—tFor the 11 mos. of fis. yr., Co.’s 
gross is nearly $3,000,000 ahead of 1910, its 
largest prev. yr., while net earns. are about 
equal to its banner yr. 1909. Fixed chgs. 
will prob. be less than in that yr., owing 
to conv. of bonds, but it has outst. now 
$168,000,000 of common stk., against $121,- 
000,000 at close of 1909. fis. yr. 


Am. Tel. & Tel.—*Directors voted to 
auth, issue approx. $50,000,000 stk. at par. 
New stk. will issue in ratio of 1 sh. of new 
for each 5 of old. Rights attach as of June 
30 and ae Aug. 31. The first paymt. 
of new $50,000,000 issue will be made Nov. 
1, 1911, and will be for 25%. Bal. will be 
paid for in 3 equal instalmts. of 25% each, 
payable Feb. 1, 1912, May, 1, 1912, and Aug. 
1, 1912. This gives holders 14 mos. in 
which to pay for their stk. Partially paid 
stk. will carry int. at cur. div. rates which 
will be paid on same day as regular divs. 
are distributed. Prepaymt. in full may be 
made, but only 4% int. in this case will be 


allowed. No phase of the new finan. is 
more interesting or import. to Co.’s sh. 
holders than the “rights” which the offer- 


ing of $50,000,000 new stk. at par confers. 
With rights at $7 per sh. this is equiv. to 
a div. return for the ensuing 12 mos. At 
cur. price of 148 and a fraction for the stk. 
this figures nearly 9.5% on the investmt. 
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Looked at in another way, the giving of 
rights worth $7 per share is prac. the same 
as paymt. of 9% for the next 7 years.—tIn 
1900 when its cap. was only $76,996,100 it 
earned. 9.63%, whereas last yr. with outst. 
stk. and bonds $405,115,300 it earned 10.35%. 
In other words, the margin of surp. over 
the 8% div. is now 28%, whereas in 1900 
the margin aver the 74%4% div. was only 
26%. Co.’s cash assets have incr. more 
than $60,000,000 since 1900; and if they re- 
main at present figure will amt. to more 
than $20 a share even after the new stk. 
is all issued, as comp. with $6 a share in 
1900. We do not believe that this issue 
will at all impair val. of the stk.—*The stk. 
of the Co. was formally introduced on the 
Parquet dep. of the Paris Bourse.—§The 
directors have decl. the reg. quar. div. of 
2%, payable July 15 to holders of record 
June 30. 


Am. Woolen.—7The pfd. stk. can be con- 
sid. as an assured 7% div. payer and con- 
sid. the fact that it has $70 per sh. of quick 


net assets back of every sh., it is one of 
the cheapest industrial pfd. stks. on the 
market and at 95 it is already prac. selling 


“ex-tariff.” 


Am. Steel Foundries—*The div. has 
finally been passed. There was never any 
justification for paying it, certainly not for 
contin. it during past 6 mos. For a long 
time stk. has prac. sold on a non-div. basis. 
It was stated that lack of R. R. orders this 
yr. is respon. for fall in earngs. that led to 
div. suspension. Co. is now being oper. at 
40% of capacity. 


Am, Can.—*Oper. of the Co. are approx. 
75% of cap., or normal for this season. 
Last yr. Co. earned $3,456,000 gross, and 
2,823,000 net, or 6.84%, on stk. which com. 
with 6.44% in 1909. The cur. yr. should 
show even better than this, if present busi- 
ness is held. The first 3 mos. of 1911 have 
been better than same period in 1910, and 
it is est. that net profits should be about 
$3,000,000. A director says: “Gross and 
net since Jan. 1 have been the largest in 
entire history of Co. We have finished 
our plants, and every one of our 40 fac- 
tories, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coasts, is in first-class physical condition.” 
In last 10 yrs. directors have voted about 
$8,000,000 of earngs. for new const., and 
not a dollar of capital oblig. has been issued 
against this new work. This is equal to 
$20 a share on pfd. stk, and offsets the outst. 


32% in accum. pfd. divs., which are held 
against the Co. 
Allis-Chalmers.—7Co. during past few 


yrs. has prac. re-org. business to meet new 

cond. After 1904 the Co.’s sales of heavy 
mach. decl. rapidly; and in order to main- 
tain business the managemt. found it necess. 
to greatly diversify prod. and take up 
manuf. of light mach., incl. electric appa- 
ratus. The exp. involved greatly dimin- 
ished earng. power of Co. on Pfd. Stk. To 
raise necess. capital, $15,000,000 5% First 
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Mtg. Bonds were issued, and these prac. 
absorbed most of intrinsic val. which prev. 
belonged to the Pid. These bonds, sell 
very low for a 5% indust., and while Pfd. 
Stk. is now in our opinion, a mere spec. 
the bonds seem to be a good semi-spec. 
purch. 


Am. Loco.—*The fis. yr. to close last of 
June will make a favor. showing when the 
prostration of equipmt. indust. the past 4 
mos. and the general depression of last 3 
yrs. are consid. For its fis. yr. not only 
will Co. show 7% div. on the $25,000,000 
pfd, fully earned, but a bal. of betw. 5% 
and 6% for the $25,000,000 com.- This is 
after making prov. for the 1910-11 propor. 
of serial 5% notes coming due. Cur. oper. 
are on a basis of less than 40% of cap., comp. 
with nearly double that figure first of yr. 
What has enabled Co. to make such a satis. 
record is that when the new yr. began 
July 1, 1910, there was about $17,500,000 of 
unfinished orders on the Co.’s books. It 
was this big bulk of forward orders which 
gave a work. nucleus and, with such busi- 
ness as has since devel., has prod. a very 
fair yr.’s result—§Co. decl. reg. quar. pfd. 
div. of 134% pay. July 21 to stk. of record 
July 5. 

Am. Car & Foundry.—*The annual report 
for yr. ended April 30, 1911, shows that pfd. 
divs. were earned twice and the bal. for 
com. was equal to 7%% on which 2% is 
being paid. Prof. were $515,226 larger than 
in 1910, and amt. chged. off was $370,000 
larger than last yr., leaving incr. in the surp. 
for divs. $145,000, or nearly 4% on the pfd. 
—*Pres. Eaton said directors will be very 
cautious in inerg. divs. on the com. stk. At 
present business is very dull and outlook 
not bright for any immediate imp. When 
workg. capital is consid. sufficient to carry 
on business of the Co., all sums’ over re- 
quired amt., less the requiremts. for up- 
keep of plant and necess. imp. will prob. 
be disbursed to com. stkholders. Pres. 
Eaton stated that about 33% of car const. 
cap. were in oper. at present time.—*In 1909 
yr. there was a margin of less than $200,000 
above the 2% com. div., but in the two 
fis. periods since a profit of nearly 10% 
above com. div. has been accumu. Today 
total surp. stands at almost $25,000,000, a 
sum equal to $83 per sh. on the com. stk. 
and is free from bonded debt. It has a 
cash fund of $7,500,000 and is loaning sev- 
eral millions of idle funds on the St. Since 
organ. Co. has chged. a total of $18,581,438 
against earngs. for new const., equal to 
$61 per sh. of pfd. 

Atlantic Coast Line—S§Earngs., May: 
Gross, $2,588,314; incr., $171,621; net, $756,- 
176; incr., $89,949.—*Gross has incr. each 
mo., the total incr. for the 11 mos. amting. 
to $1,674,036, or 6%. An incr. of 2% in oper. 
ratio to 67.86% for the mos. has kept net 
$8,239 below last yr. A reduction of 2% in 
ratio for May was the cause of the 13.5% 
incr. in net for that mo. If June keeps be- 
low the high ratio of 74.18% of last yr., an- 
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other gain in net may be reported in that 
mo.  Earngs. for the 11 mos. indicate that 
Co. will earn about 13% this yr. Its equity 
in Louis. & Nash.’s undiv. earngs. would 
add about 3.25% to this amt. 


Brooklyn Rap. Transit—*A million peo- 
ple a day cross the East River. A small 
propor. walk across the bridges and a few 

o by ferry. It is est. that from 300,000 to 
500 pay two fares in their journey from 
home to office, but nearly entire million 
pay at least one fare, and that to B. R. T. 
These earngs. amted. in the last fis. yr. 
(June 30, 1910) to 534% on the capital stk., 
of which there is $45,842,609. Divs. are at 
the rate of 14% quar., and the present ret 
return is 614% on the investmt. The prob- 
lem with transp. Co.’s is to build new lines 
and put on equipmt. fast enough to meet the 
demand, Meanwhile, there is no reason 
why B. R. T.’s stk. should suffer any mat. 
decline. The stk. is held by banking int. 
in larger quantity than ever before, and 
Co.’s earngs. are not subject to vicissitudes 
of the ordinary steam R. R. or indust. corp. 
—*For first half of mo. total receipts have 
avged about $6,300 per day more than a 
yr. ago. This is at the rate of nearly a 
9% gain for the mo. and comp. with an incr. 
of but $5,000 daily in May. Col. Williams, 
pres., announced that his Co. had accepted 
the McAneny subway report, asking only 
for certain minor modifications, which says 
the city cannot hesitate to accept—tWe 
understand that the real backer of B. R. T. 
and the Interboro. in the Subway nego. is 
U. S. Steel. It is well known that the giant 
Corp. has ample funds avail. for such purch., 
the furnishing of which would carry the 
contract for supplying steel required for 
const., and a large part of the equipmt. 
While above may be technically denied, 
there is consid. reason for believing it to 
be true. With the contract in hand, the 
Steel Corp.’s unfilled orders should make 
one of the most remarkable jumps in his- 
tory of statistics. It goes without saying 
that this is highly bullish on U. S. Steel 
Com. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—SEarngs., May: 
Gross, $7,518,036; decr., $259,674; net, 
$2,547,812; incr., $417,272.—*The predic. of 
Pres. Willard, made in April, that road 
would earn its 1911 div. and show a surp. 
over 6% on common, has been fulfilled 
Directors decl. the regular semi-an. rate of 
3%, payable Sept. 1. The Co. earned within 
$756,248 gross of a yr. ago, but its net 
inc. fell off $3,644,699, or 224.4%. To pay 
divs. on both stks. there was a bal. of $1,- 
602,887. 4% on $60,000,000 of pfd. being 
subtracted, the amt. left for com. was $10,- 
200,000, equal to 6.72%. A yr. ago about 


9% was earned, and 7.13% in 1909. In 
1908 Co. had to take $1,500,000 from surp. 
to make up the rate. 
after div. is $1,126,000 


Chgo. Great Western —*For 10 mos. 
ended with April 30 last, the road is $506,- 


This yr. the surp. 


547 ahead in gross comp. with corres. 10 
mos. of prev. yr. Net earngs. are a little 
over $180,000 ahead, while expen. incr. 
$324,536. The est. net inc. of $947,000, 
which is roughly $300,000 ahead of 1910, is 
equiv. to 2.31% on the new $41,021,402 pfd. 
stk. This stk. is at present 4% non-cumu. 
after June 30, 1914, at rate of 4% per an. 
To pay the div. required, surp. of at least 
$1,600,856 would have not be recorded. The 
reorgan. provided betw. $11,000,000 and 
$12,000,000 cash to be applied against road’s 
rehabil., and to date more than 60% of this 
amt. has been put into the property. 


Chgo., Mil. & St. Paul—tEarngs. of Pu- 
get Sound Exten. will enable St. P. to show 
its full 7% divs. for cur. fis. yr. This two- 
year-old is doing very well to turn into the 
parent Co. $2,000,000 net after chges. Ac- 
cumulation has been going on for many 
mos.; for the capitalists who built the Pa- 
cific exten. will not be satis. with a 
$2,000,000 return on a $1,000,000 capital. 
The conclusion is that St. P. com. will, 
in the course of time, either pay larger divs. 
or distrib. something val. to stkholders. It 
is the long-headed capitalists who are tak- 
ing this view and who have been accumu. 
the stk. Directors of Puget Sound Ry., 
we underst., are planning to decl. another 
div. of 2% in the near future. The first 
of that amt., decl. and paid into St. P.’s 
treas. in Feb., amted. to $2,000,000. The 
forthcoming decl. will make 4% for the 
yr. With earngs. of the Puget. Sound to 
draw upon, and in case of necess., other 
resources from coal, iron and timber indus., 
St. P. seems to be well fortified for the 
maintenance of present div. rate —§St. Paul 
earngs., May: Gross, $5,040,679; decr., 
$264,171; net, $1,415,882; incr., $207,501. Pu- 
get Sound earngs., May: Gross, $1,170,731; 
decr., $226,681; net, $360,025; decr., $370,014. 


Corn Product8.—*Whether the Co. will 
be able to do better than 5% for its pfd. 
stk., on which there is already a back div. 
of 8%, depends entirely on how the grow- 
ing crop turns out and what prices it will 
bring. Low prices for corn would aid 
greatly, being constantly under fire of fierce 
competition. In its last two fis. yrs. Co 
earned only 7%, of which 5% went to the 
pfd.—*Co. is oper. about 80% of its max. 
capacity. A slight decr. as compared with 
yr. ago.—§Co. has decl. the usual quar. div. 
of 1% on its pfd. stk 


Chgo., Burl. & Quincy.—tBurl. is earng. 
about $7,000,000 per an. in excess of divs., 
which are equiv. to the int. requiremt. on 
the joint 4% bonds. Acquisition of sole 
ownership of Burl. by Great Nor., if made, 
will be upon basis of earng. power which 
is the true val. Nor. Pacific’s one-half int. 
in Burl., if based on earng. power capital- 
ized at 10%, would be worth about $35,- 
000,000. —*The coll. bonds of $215,226,000 
were issued jointly by Nor. Pac. and Great 
Nor., for which the shares of the Chi. B. 
& °°. form the coll. They mature July 1, 


























1921, and are callable before that at 105. 
On the impression that part of the new 
$600,000,000 bond issue by Great Nor. will 
be issued to call in the Burl. joint 4s at 105, 
they adv. from 95 to 98. 


Cleveland, Cin. Chgo. & St. Louis.— 
*Co. has sold to local bankers $10,000,000 


444% 20-yr. deben. bonds. They are being 
offered at 9744 and int. Of pro., $5,000,000 
will be used to reimburse Co.'s treas. 


through that amt. of 4-yr. notes which mat. 
June 1. The bal. will be used largely in 
impr. term. facilities, which during past 
two yrs. have been inadequate.—§Co. decl. 
reg. quar. pfd. div. of 14% pay. July 20 
to stk. of record June 23. 


Colorado & Southern.—§Col. & So. Lines 
earngs., May: Gross, $1,104,880; decr., $265,- 
606; net, $342,017; decr., $9,546.—*At present 
road is paying 2% an. on its $31,000,000 
com., the decl. being made in the fall of 
each yr. While the road will not do so 
well for yr. ended June 30 as it did last yr., 
there will be an ample margin over both 
pfd. and com. div. Est. based upon earngs. 
for 11 mos. show that Co. will earn about 


5% on the com. stk., comp. with 7.3% 
last yr. 

Consolidated Gas.—*For the 12 mos. 
end. Dec. 31 last, Co. reports $7,155,437 


or $653,066 more than for 
Divs. deducted, $4,491,632, 
incr. $504,067, leaving surp. of $2,663,805. 
—*Report of the Consol. Gas Co. and As- 
toria Light, Heat & Power Co., all the stk. 
and bonds of which are owned by the for- 
mer, shows that the two Cos. earned oper. 


earned for stk., 
the prev. yr. 


rev. $14,401,108 in 1910. Comp. with $13,- 
617,558 in 1909, this is an incr. of $783,539, 
or about 6%. This incr. is due to by- 


products and gas-appliance renting business. 
During past yr. these earngs. advanced 
$174,909, or about 11%, while returns from 
metered lighting and heating incr. $608,631, 
or nearly 5% 


Chgo. & Northwestern.—*It does not 
look as if this railroad, which in 1907 
earned 12.65% and in 1908 11.18%, 1909 


11.41% and in 1910 only 8.06% on its total 
stk. issue, will in the cur. fis. yr. earn more 
than in the prec. and may be even less than 
8%. Scarcely any spec. in the stk. is be- 
ing “witnessed and what there is consists in 
driving in of shorts or efforts to disc. the 
future. When crops and revivals of busi- 
ness become assured, the shares will see 
higher prices. 


Chgo. & Alton—Toledo, St. L. & W.— 
*The passing of Alton’s pfd. div. is not a 
surprise in view of poor earngs. during 
the cur. yr. Oper. for 10 mos. to end of 
April showed a net bal. after taxes of 
$2,989,656 against $3,653,231 in same period 
of 1910. The decr. of $663,574 is equal to 
17%. Est. other inc. and chgs. for 10 mos., 
the road earned for a bal. of but $340,000. 
The 4% div. requiremts. in same time for 


$879,300 prior lien and $19,544,000 pfd. stk. 
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total $680,700, so that the road has done 
little better than realize half the sum necess. 
The cause for decline in net is the heavy 
absorp. of gross earngs. by expen. Gross 
itself incr. $815,789 or 7.2% in the 10 mos. 
to end of April but total expen. consumed 
72.2%, against 64.3% last yr. It is encour- 
aging to find that this big jump in expen 
was due to heavy chgs. to maint., which in 


the 10 mos. aggre. $1,512,061, against 
$1,295,035 last yr. and maint. of equip. 
$1,922,987, comp. with $1,310,062. This 
meant a total incr. in maint. of $829,951 or 
31%. Its managemt. has learned to stop 
paying divs. in time to save the prop. What 
effect will the suspen. have on the Toledo, 
known as the Clover Leaf, which owns 
$6,380,000 of Alton pfd.? If Clover Leaf 
could obtain the Alton semi-an. div. of 
2%, or $129,600, it would earn just about 
$500,000, or 5% on its $10,000,000 pfd. stk. 


in the yr. to June 30. Deprived of this, 
it would seem that Clover Leaf cannot 
show within 10% the $400,000 necess. to 
pay 4% div. on its own $10,000,000 pfd. It 
is understood that some leading directors 
were in favor of passing the Toledo div. 
at, the last period, but finally decided to pay 
the reg. quar. rate of 1%. Friends of Edwin 
Hawley, who controls the road, assert that 
he is likely to advise against a contin. of 
further paymts. for the time being.—*With 
failure of Alton to decl. the usual semi-an. 


paymt. on prior lien stk., the last div. of 
the system was allowed to lapse. The 
paymt. would have been due on July 15. 


There is only $880,000 of this issue outst. 
and div. req. only $33,000 a yr., so that con- 
sid. surprise was occasioned by the action. 
—§Toledo net earngs. for 11 mos. end. May 
31 were $1,020,635, a decr. of $479,069 from 
same period last yr. Gross decr. only 
$6,418 for the 11 mos. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—*In the 1lmos. to 
end of May Co. prod. a bal. after chgs. of 
$2,937,537, a decr. from same period of 1910 
of $2,832,086, or 49.2%. The 11 mos.’ bal. 
this yr. equalled 4.7% on the $62,798,300 
stk. while the $5,769,623 earned to end of 
May, 1910, was nearly 9.1%. To show full 
5% earned this yr. would necess. a bal. in 
June of $192,378. Inability to show better 
results in late yr. was due largely to the 
unproduct. of the Chgo., Cin. & Louis., now 
oper. by the C. & O. under the name of 
C. & O. of Ind. “That road, 285 miles in 
length was taken out of hands of receivers 
in very bad cond. physically. Much imp. 
work has been necess. and traffic has been 
delayed on parent road’s main lines at great 
expen. Such congestion is always costly. 
Reconst. of the Ind. line is nearing comple. 
and it is nearly time when C. & O. will get 
the direct line into Chgo.—*There is outst 
a total of $31,390,000 conv. 4%% bonds. 
The net earngs. are exceeding fixed chgs. 
by 50% The movement of these bonds, 
which will mat. Feb., 1930, if not sooner 
conv., will follow that of the stk. C. & O. 
is consid. a prop. of great possi—§Earngs., 
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May: Gross, $2,575,507; incr., $25,796; net, 
$814,908; decr., $76,925.—*The last week 
of fis. yr. returned gross incr. of $160,770, 
or 23% after poor returns earlier in the mo. 
Gross for yr. was $32,468,730, a trifle over 
$16,000 per mile. This was an incr. of 
$1,231,561 over 1910. There is no fear of a 
reduction in the C. dividend. (See Hocking 
Val. & Kanawha & Mich.) 


Crucible Steel.—§Co. decl. reg. quar. pfd. 
div. of 14% pay. June 30 to stk. of record 
June 20.—*Co. has been steadily incrg. oper. 
during past week or two, and one plant of 
the Co. is now running full time, giving 
work to more men than for some time past. 


Canadian Pacific.—tThat C. P.’s business 
will cross $100,000,000 this fis. yr. for the 
first time is now a prac. certainty. Final re- 
sults will prob. show gross $102,000,000. 
This will be an incr. of more than $8,000,000, 
of nearly 10% over 1910 fis. yr. It is likely 
that net will run up to $36,500,000 comp. 
with $33,839,956 for 1910 fis. yr., an incr. of 
$2,719,044 or a little over 8%. In last fis. 
yr. Co. earned bal. of $26,278,000 for divs. 
equal to 16.04% on the com., after deduct. 
$2,214,000 pfd. div. req. Using as basis, offi- 
cial est. of other inc. for the yr., and care- 
fully fig. fixed chgs.. Surp. earngs. avail. 
for com. stk. divs. will approx. $26,100,000 
in the 12 mos. to end June 30, equal to 
144%%. While earngs. seem not as large 
as a yr. ago, it must be remembered that 
there is now $180,000,000 com. stk. outst. 
—§Earngs. 3d week June $2,065,000 incr. 
$139,000. From July 1 to June 21 $100,680,101 
incr. $8,992,544. 4th week June $2,847,000, 
incr. $112,000. Month $9,040,000, incr. 
$636,000. From July 1 to June 30, incr. 
$9,104,544. 


Central Leather.—*Despite drastic cur- 
tailmt. of last 6 mos., easily the most severe 
and prolonged in history of the sole leather 
business, C. L. for the 6 mos. to the end of 
June will earn the 3%% div. on its $33,- 
299,000 pfd. There will even be a small 
bal. to the good. The Co. made a big 
profit through its Feb. sale of betw. 1,500,000 
and 1,800,000 sides of leather which had 
prev. been written down on the books to 
rock bottom figs. Added to this has been 
the ability to secure advan. prices for 
leather of, say, 2 to 3 cents per Ib. in the 
last 6 weeks. The adv. has equalled the in- 
crease in cost of hides. It has done no 
more. C. L. has other resources of net inc. 
than those arising from leather sales. The 
possess. of some 15 to 20 subsid. engaged 
in other than the leather business has been 
more than once a sheet anchor to windward 
and will prob. prove so again this yr. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—tWith the pass- 
ing of Denver’s pfd. div., none of the so- 
called Gould stks. remain on a div. basis, 
at least none in which there is a public 
ownership, since the St. L., Iron M. is 
prac. all held by M. Pac. The loss of inc. 
to M. P., which owns $9,805,000 par val. 
of D. & R. G. pfd., amts. to $490,250 a yr. 


It now appears that M. P.’s earngs. will 
be no more than 1% on its stk. for yr. end. 
this mo. Esti. of Western Pac.’s earng. 
power do not allow for more than enough 
net to prov. for 5% int. on its $50,000,000 
lst mtg. bonds for at least some time to 
come. This leaves the 5% int. on its $25,- 
000,000 2d mtg. bonds, all owned by D. & 
R. G., and repre. cash adv. to complete 
const., still a matter of the longer future. 
Without crediting this int. due on its West- 
ern Pac. invest., Denver at present is earng. 
about 3% on its pfd. stk.—§Earngs., May: 
Gross, $1,914,805; decr., $7,393; net, $553,- 
155; decr., $71,620.—*For June Co. reports 
est. gross rev. of $1,875,800, a decr. of 
$56,600, or 2.9%, as comp. with June, 191C. 
The Co. appears to have earned total gross 
rev. of $23,370,000 for full yr. end. June 30. 
Assuming that Co.’s June oper. ratio will 
bear same relation to last yr., as shown in 
May of this yr., oper. expen. and taxes in 
June will amt. to approx. $1,300,000, mak- 
ing total for yr. $16,800,000. This will 
leave indic. net earngs. $6,570,000 for the 
full yr., a decr. of $368,000, or 5.3%, from 
those reported in prev. fis. yr. 


Distillers Securities—§$The Co. has decl. 
reg. quar. div. of % of 1% payable July 31 
to holders of record July 10. Transfer 
books will not close. 


Erie.—t Now that Erie has sold $6,000,000 
equip. notes to aid in purch. nearly $7,000,000 
worth of new rolling stock, incl. 60 locom., 
3,000 freight cars and a number of pass. 
cars, shows belief in the expan. in earngs, 
which should occur during coming yr. The 
purch. indic. that augumented equip. is 
necess. if the road is to handle the business 
which is offered by shippers and gener. by 
its own coal prop. In addition to all favor. 
factor which appear. in Erie’s cur. reports, 
Co. is likely to show a very much larger 
output from the Penn. Coal Co.’s mines 
(this corp. being a subsid.) resulting in more 
profits on coal mined as well as incr. earngs. 
for the road. The trouble, heretofore, has 
been that Erie had neither locom., cars nor 
trackage for handling a large coal tonnage. 
The Bergen Hill cut met the prin. diffi- 
culty, and this large equip purch. follows 
naturally. Erie is earn. a small divi. now; 
it should earn a larger one and inaug. 
paymts. within two yrs. Any or all of the 
above factors should contrib. to this end. 
Control of Erie rests with the First Nat. 
Bank, or, the First Nat Security Co. This 
co. is controlled by the men who took Jer- 
sey Cen. as a bankrupt prop., put it on its 
feet and made it sell above $ The same 
program is being worked out in Reading. 
Erie intends to double-track from N. Y. to 
Buffalo and has other plans which will 
further facil. handling large traffic. In 
opinion of a close observer of the market, 
Erie is the one soft thing on the list today, 
net only for a short turn but for a long 
pull.—*Of the bond issues of Erie, the 4% 
conv. A and B bonds have been very active 
in last few weeks at advan. prices. The 





























Conv. A’s, of which $10,000,000 are outst. 
are conv. into com. stk. at 50 up to April 1, 
1915. If the com. should be marked up to 
50 and over then this bond might go up to 


par. The Conv. B’s, of which $12,000,000 are 
outst. are conv. into com. stk. at 60 up to 
Oct. 1, 1917.—§Earnings all lines for May: 


Gross, $4,834,975; incr., $328,837; net, $1,544,- 


530; iner., $270,053. From July 1 to May 31: 
Gross, $51,740,311; incr., $1,543,012; net, 
$14,557,086; incr., $378,416. 


Equipment Notes.—*Railroads continued 
spasmodic purchases of cars. Orders were 
placed for 2,012 cars and 19 locom. With ex- 
cept. of week end. April 29, when 2,500 cars 
were ordered, this is the largest number of 
cars contracted for any week for over 3 
mos. Mex. Northwestern ordered 500 cars, 
and eight engines. The largest order was 
for 1,000 box cars for Great North., while 
Nor. Pac. will build 500 box cars at its own 
shops. Cincin., New Orleans & Texas Pac. 
will order 1,067, Ann Arbor 450 cars, and 
Kan. City So., 29.—*Since first of yr. orders 
have been placed for approx. 33,650 cars and 
785 locom, At this rate there will have been 
73,416 cars and 1,716 engines ordered by end 
of the cur. cal. yr., comp. with 145,085 cars 
and 3,787 locom. in 1910. Erie will place con- 


tracts for 60 locom. Plants of equip. Cos. 
ire avging. betw. 30% and 35% of cap— 
*Those close to iron and steel trade pro- 


fessed to see decided imp. in demand since 
last of June. The Mis. Pac., Ill. Cen. and 
Great Nor. ordered a total of 80 engines. 
The first order for the new subways calls 
for 200,000 tons of structural shapes.—*“The 
record of equipmt. orders will be found in 
following table, but it should be remem- 
bered that during first 3 mos. of last yr. con- 









































tracts for cars were unusually large, and 
that during bal. of 1910 neither car nor 
locom. orders avged. more than they did 
during the first quar. of 1911,” says the 
Journal of Commerce. 
1911 1910 

Loco. Cars Loco. Cars 
ere ee 421 8,113 275 14,000 
Feb. eee te 320 14,800 
Megee “.cecoss 2 ae 456 24,200 
let Ss cnaeses 786 24,397 1,051 53,000 
\pril 190 5,520 521 10,000 
May 206 3,000 320 24,140 
TE Steenbes ac 81 4,260 251 9,360 
yy epee e 477 12,780 1,092 43,500 
Ist hif. 1,263 37,177 2,143 96,500 


Orders since July 1 appeaf under head- 


ings of respective roads. 


Great Northern.—§Co. sold $20,000,000 
44% bonds secured under its new mtg. 
Ry. repts. to Inter. Comm. Comm. Apr. 
gross, $4,548.315; decr., $648,793; net, $1,074,- 
499; decr., $140,614.—§Co. has decl. regular 
quar. div. of 144% payable Aug. 1 to holders 
of record July il.—*This road will for fis. 
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yr, about to close, earn only 7.75% on its 
$210,000,000 stk., against 847% in 1910, 
8.33% in 1909, 14% in 1908, 11.97% in 1907 
and 13.01% in 1906. The road’s territory 
will have splendid crops this yr. and the 
Recip. Treaty with Canada will bring it 
immense business. The present upward 
movemt. in the stk. tends to liberally disc. 
the future—irrespective of the past—§May 
total oper. rec. $5,037,181; decr., $670,833; 
oper., inc. after expen. and taxes, $1,036,445; 
decr., $458,116. (See Equipment Notes.) 


Hocking Valley.—*This road will earn 
betw. 16% and 17% on its $11,000,000 com. 
for yr. end. June 30. This comp. with 
20.33% earned last yr. The amt. avail. in 
1910 disregards $304,098 rec. as divs. from 
Toledo & Ohio Cen., which Hocking Val. 
has sold to Lake Shore, and also elimin. 
sum paid out last yr. for pid. divs. The 
$15,000,000 pfd. has been retired. H. V. has 
at present a floating debt of about $2,500,- 
000 and is earning enough to warrant ined. 


div. even on a bigger capital. Last yr. Co 
earned equiv. of 9% on $26,000,000 stk., total 
amt. auth. Ches. & Ohio purch. 55,700 shs. 
of H. V. last yr. at $120 a sh., a total of 
$6,864,000. Agere. holdings of Co. in H. V. 
amt. to 75,018 shs.—§Co. decl. reg. semi 
an. div. of 2% pay. July 17 to stk. of record 
June 30th. Earnings May, gross, $567,446; 
decr., $113,058; net, $223,055; decr., $39,552. 


Harriman Lines.—§The Circuit Court de- 


cision: “The proof shows that after 1901, 
as well as before, the rates for transcon- 
tinental traffic were same over both the 


U. P. and S. P. lines. There has since been 
with respect to either of these lines no im- 
pairment of service, no deterioration of the 
physical properties, and no discontin. of 
efforts to satisfy the public and no com- 
plaints of shippers of any inferior or in 
adequate service.”—§U. P. earngs. May gross, 
$6,963,095; decr., $572,154; net, $2,664,282; 
decr., $573,495. Earngs. May gross, $10,- 
610,022; decr., $849,105; net, $3,385,506; decr., 
$523,095.—TWe would regard U. P. stk. as an 
investmt. earng. 17%, paying and likely to 
pay 10% divs. At 190 the net return on the 
investmt. is only 51-3 % so U. P. Com. can 
not be consid. any great bargain at this 
figure. This is not to infer that the stk. 
will go no higher; but we believe it has 
reached a level where net return on the 
investmt. becomes a more potent factor 
than when the stk. was selling 20 or 30 
points below present price—*There are 
$30,418,500 coll. 4% bonds of S. P. outst. 
and secured by entire stk. of Cen. Pac., 
which have in the last few mos. adv. from 
90 to over 93. Before the panic they sold 
as high as 104, long before the stk. of So. 
Pac. was placed on a div. basis. Back of 
these bonds, which mat. in 1949, is not only 
the val. stk. of Cen. Pac. but also the credit 
of So. Pac. 


Interborough.—*Subway earngs. of Inter. 


Rap. Tran. for yr. ended June 30, 1911, as 
est. by officials, are as follows: Gross, $14,- 
net, 


343,910; $8,143,225; surp. after chgs., 
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$5,885,725. Total cost of subway const. and 
equip. to June 30, 1911, partly est., aggre. 
$102,188,333, of which disburse. by city were 
$54,158,665, leaving disburse. for const. and 
equip. by Inter., $48,029,668. Upon this cost 
of 029,668, the above said $5,885,725 
equals 12.25%. Inc. from oper. for yr. was 
$8,143,225, or 7.9% on total cost of subway 
and equip. These are Inter. figures. They 
differ from computation for an_ earlier 
period of pub. service comm., which shows 
an inc. of about 17% upon Inter. investmt. 
of $48,000,000, while in this mem. that inc. 
is set down as 12.25%. 


Illinois Central—tThe report of oper. for 
ten mos. to end of April shows that maint. 
of way, structures and equipmt. decrd. 
about $1,400,000 as comp. with corres. 
period of yr. ago, but it must be remem. 
that in 1910 fis. yr. Co. was _ heavily 
overchgd. for repairs and renewals of prac. 
all kinds. Co. is being as well maint. this 
fis. yr. as in the 1910 yr. Gross in cur. fis. 
period is the largest the Co. has ever han- 
dled, and it is expected that for the 12 mos. 
to end June 30 surp. avail for divs. will 
equal 9% on outst. capital stk. In 1910 yr., 
7.17% was earned; in 1909, 7.44%, and in 
1908, 8.41%.—*Nego. have been concl. for 
the sale of $10,000,000 Ill. Cen. 4% ref. 
bonds. It is understood that the bankers 
are offering the issue privately at 96% 
and int., and that a large part has already 
been sold.—§The Co. has decl. the usual 
semi-an. div. of 344%, payable Sept. 1, to 
holders of record Aug. 1. Earngs. May 
gross, $5,062,271; incr., $403,934; net, $908,- 
206; incr., $300,051. Earngs. for 11 mos. 
end. May 31, 1910, were: Gross, $56,629,380, 
as comp. with $53,700,123 during same 
period 1910. Net earngs. were $13,320,121 
against $11,161,265 last yr. 


Inter Harvester.—*If good crop cond. are 
maint. Co. will have an exceedingly prosper. 
yr. Foreign business is showing steady up- 
ward trend, and indic. are it will reach more 
than $42,000,000 for yr. an incr. of 25% 
over 1910. Domestic is running at rate of 
$73,000,000 gross for yr. Adding foreign 
sales of $42,000,000 gives total gross $115,- 
000,000, or $14,000,000 above best prev. rec- 
ord of 1910. Gross of $115,000,000 would 
mean net profits of nearly $20,000,000. De- 
duct. pfd. div. of $4,200,000 would leave bal. 
equal to 20% for $80,000,000 com. 


Ver 5 ecg decl. reg. quar. div. of 
on pfd. stk. pay. July 15 
o 4 of record July 5.—tFrom gen. re- 
ports and from known cond. it is prob. that 
the Co. for its fis. yr. ended June 30, will 
show saages profits than for any prev. yr. 
since 1907. The results have been such as 
would easily warrant Co. in paying a higher 
rate of div. than 2% on its pfd. stk., and 
prob. -would have been decl. but for Can- 
adian reciprocity. 


_ Inter Mere Marine.—*The annual report 
is highly satis. It shows good incr. in gross 
and net. The inc., after prov. for depre. 


and paym. of int. on the bonds, was $4,899,- 
580 against $1,118,235 in 1909. This net 
profit is aqual to 9.37% on the pfd. stk., of 
which $51,731,000 is outst. and is sufficient 
to pay the 6% div. on the pfd., against 
2.28% in 1909. Since 1906, when profits 
were $5,028,754, the Co. has not had such 
a good os as 1910. The net profits in 1907 
were $4,033,730, in 1908 there was a deficit 
of $1,729,983 and in 1909 a net profit of 
$1,182,335. 


Inter Steam Pump.—*This Co. has now 
outst. $10,000,000 first mtg. 5% bonds, due 
in 1929. They are selling around 94%— 
the highest price since their issue. The 
fact that Co. has paid its 6% div. since its 
existence and its net inc. is more than five 
times amt. req. to pay 5% on the bonds, 
has called attention of investors to this 
security. 


Inter Agri Corp.—§The Corp. has decl. 
regular semi-an. div. of 34% on the pfd. 
stk., payable July 15, to holders of record 
June 30 


Inter Nickel —§Co. has decl. the usual 
quar. div. of 114% on its pfd. and a quar. 
of 24%% on common stk. .The pfd. 
is payable Aug. 1. Books close July 12 
and reopen Aug. 2. The com. is payable 
Sept. 1. Books close Aug. 12 and reopen 
Sept. 2.—*The price of com. stk. went to 
225 bid, a new high record price, with no 
stk. offered. The contin. demand for stk. 
also indic. possi. of another big stk. div. and 
an extra cash div. _Co.’s chief mines are at 
Sudbury, Ont., and contain the largest de- 
posits of nickel in the world. There are 
est. to be 30,000,000 tons of ore reserves of 
about 4%4% nickel, on which Co. is drawing 
at rate of about 1,000 tons a day so that it 
will be many yrs. before the supply of raw 
mat. is exhausted. Earngs. of constituent 
Co. during yr. ended March 31, 1911 inerd. 
nearly $2,000,000 over yr. preceding and 
surp. for the com. stk. was equal to 28% on 
the $11,582,629 outst. on which the last quar. 
div. paid in March was 2%%. 


Kanawha & Michigan.—*Co. has decl. div. 
of 4%, payable June 30 to holders of record 
June 20. This is the first div. to be paid 
on the stock. The Co. has outst. $9,000,000 
stk. and control of road was purch. in 
March, 1910, by Ches. & Ohio and Lake 
Shore roads jointly. With exception of 
small amt. this div. will be divided betw. 
these two cos. For fis. yr. ended June 30, 
1910, Kan. & Mich. showed a bal. of $630,- 
374 avail. for divs., equiv. to approx. 7% 
on outst. stk. Earngs. for the cur. fis. yr. 
very satis., and although the div. decl. is 
not designated as fixed rate, opinion is that 
Co. will be able to maint. it. 


Kansas City Mex. & Orient.—§Report for 
10 mos. end. April 30 shows total oper. rev. 
of $1,595,322, an incr. of $138,482 over same 
period last yr. Net oper. rev. was $43,297, 
a decr. of $142,578. After paymt. of taxes 
there was an oper. deficit of $9,564, as 




















of $77,247 for the 10 


comp. with a surp. 
mos. of last yr. 


Lehigh Valley.—*May gross incr. $339,- 
214. Prac. all of this was in freight rev., 
which were 10% ahead of a yr. ago. Co. 
spent 30% more on maint. of way than in 
May, 1910, but net incr. $211,659. Gross 
earngs. in June were $99,409, incr. $8,460, 
and the largest ever reported for that mo.— 
§Co. decl. regular semi-an. divs. of 5% each 
on its pfd. and com. stks., payable June 15 
to holders of record July 1 


Louisville & Nashville. —*A traffic alliance 
covering both freight and pass. service 
betw. N. Y. Cen. Lines and the L. & N. 
have been concl. This will give the Central 
- outlet to the Gulf of Mexico. In turn, 

. & N. will have trackage rights over the 
Coma Lines.—*It is thought that the R. R. 
will soon have to do some finan. through 
new stk. issue, which will mean val. rights 
for shholders. The entire stk. issue amts. 
to only $60,000,000, is anyhow a very low 
one. There may also be an increase in 
div. to 8%. Co decl. reg. semi-an. div: of 
314% pay. Aug. 10 to stk. of record July 20. 
R. R. reports May gross, $4,272,017; decr., 
$256,305; net, $3,448,789; decr., $109,482. 
The statemt. of the Co. to date shows over 
13% to have been earned on the com. stk. 
during 10 mos. which indic. an an. rate of 
about 154%4% 


Laclede Gas.—§Co. 
of 134% on the com. 
stk. of record Sept. 1. 
until Sept. 16th. 


Minneapolis, St. P. & S. Ste. Marie.— 
*Apart from the Wis. Central, Co. will not 
earn much over 3% on its com. stk. if 10 
mos. figures and prelim. figures for 4 weeks 
of May are a criterion. And as div. re- 
quiremts. at rate of 7% will amt. to $1,450,- 
240 on its $20,832,000 outst. com. stk., Soo 
will actually show a deficit of about $750,- 
000 for the yr. Last yr. the road’s surp. 
after div. was $2,508,762. Deducting from 
surp. for divs., $729,120, or 7% on the outst. 
$10,416,000 pfd., there will be left as avail. 
for divs. on the com., $711,880, which is 
equiv. to 3.36% on amt. outst. The above 
est. of surp. avail. for pfd. and com. divs. 
does not take into consid. the incr. of 21% 
made in the Co.’s capital as of April 15, 
1911, on which div. requiremts. will amt. 
to $95,862.—§$Earngs. May gross, $1,075,621; 
decr., $120,428; net, $267,624; decr., $134,019. 
Chgo. Div. May gross, $700,058; decr., $98,- 
003; net, $124,829; decr., $106,457. 


Missouri, Kan. & Texas.—*The Co. has 
purch., at a cost of $2,000,000, the Wichita 
Falls and Northw. R. R., 153 miles, and 
from Altus, Okla., to Wellington, Texas, 
53 miles. The Wichita Falls and So. Ry. 
of 52 miles is owned by the same interests. 
K. & T. has been oper. these prop. for some 
time under contract that contin. until 1930. 


decl. reg. quar. div. 
stk. pay. Sept. 15 to 
Books remain closed 


The control was purch. on a basis of $200 a 
share for the stk. 
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Missouri Pacific.—tIn 10 mos. to end .of 
April, Co. reported net earngs., $9,142,000. 
Inc., other than from transp. est. at $1,400,- 
000, bringing total net inc. for 10 mos. up 
to $10,542,000. Chgs. and int. will show an 
incr. Over a yr. ago, and amt. to approx. 
$11,250,000, leaving a def., $700,000. That 
Co. will make up this def. in the 2 mos. 
yet to be heard from appears unlikely. 
Gross in May showed an incr. of less than 
$100,000, while the June incr. will prob. 
approx, that amt. A saving can be effected 
in maint. acct., but as it is the ann. policy 
to work great improvemt. in the physical 
cond. of Co. from this time on, it is unlikely 
that any great “skimping” will be attempted. 
(See Denver & R 


Northern Pacific.}We must not overlook 
the prob. that N. P. stkholders will re- 
ceive $13 per sh. for their equity in Burl. 
The purchaser of 100 sh. at 133 will, if this 
predict. is realized, have his cost marked 
down to 120. The lowest N. P. touched in 
break of 1910 was 111%—only 8% points 
lower. At net cost of 120, N. P. ret. 58% 
on investmt. As Co. is now in its 7th yr. 
as a 7% div. payer, and strong in finan 
with an oper. ratio of 664%% comp. with 
5414% in 1906, there is little cause to worry 
over contin. of present div. rate. —§Co. decl. 
reg. quar. div. of 134% pay. Aug. 1 to stk. 
of record June 6. Co. reports May total 
oper. rev., $5,091,858; decr., $1,467,529; oper. 
inc. after ‘expen. and taxes, $1,678, 696; decr., 


$68,3: 


N. Y., Ontario & Western.—* Bankers 
are offering unsold bal. of $2,702,000 N. Y 
Ontario & West. gen. mtg. 4% bonds, due 
1955, and exempt from taxation in N. Y. 
State at a price to yield about 434%. Bonds 
are secured on 448.72 miles of road of which 
105 miles are double track, and also the 
term. of Weehawken, N. J., owned by Co., 
and val. trackage rights over West Shore 
with use of the West Shore term.—§Re- 
ports for quar. end. March 31 last, def. after 
chgs., $28,787; decr., $122,651. Co. decl. reg. 
an. div. of 2%. Earngs. May gross, $791,108; 
incr., $38,123; net, $246,712; incr., $6,325. 
N. Y. Stock Exch. has listed $6,650,000 gen. 
mtg. 4% bonds, due 1955. 


Norfolk & Western.—?Co. decl. 
of 1% on pfd. 


reg. div. 
stk., pay. Aug. 18 to stk. of 
record July 31. R. R. reports May gross, 
$2,951,247; decr., $101,442; net, $1,908,221; 
decr., $43,547.—t Earngs. for cur. yr. are run- 
ning at rate of nearly 10%. Divs. are 14% 
quar. or 5% per an. An incr. in div. rate 
and the taking over by Penn. under guar. 
have been much discussed. The Harriman 
merger decision would seem to clear the 
way if Penn. directors are of same mind as 
a few mos. ago Recent activity and 
strength in face of weakness in other quar. 
of the market has led many to believe that 
something will be done along above lines, 
although new traf. alliance with Mis. Pac. 
may be basis for activity. It is recog. that 
the prop. has for yrs. been kept up to Penn. 
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standard. N. & W.’s coal prop. are up in 
the mount. and heavily loaded coal trains 
prac. “coast” down to tidewater. The trav- 
eler would consid. himself on the Penn. 
R. R. so far as weight of rail, condition of 
track, ballast, and other indic. of a modern 
road-bed are concerned. N. & W. yields, at 
present price, about 4%% on investmt., an 
— of high regard in which the stk. is 
held. 


N. Y. Central.—*N. Y. Cen.’s traffic al- 
liance with Louisv. & Nash., by which the 
former gained three tidewater terminals at 
the Gulf to one controlled by Ill. Cen., 
promises some lively competition for traffic 
betw. the Lakes and the Gulf, which may 
force Ill. Cen. to carry through its re- 
ported nego. for purchase of control of St. 
Louis Southwestern. (See Western Mary- 
land and Louis. & Nash.) 


North American.—*Co. for the yr. end. 
Dec. 31, 1911, showed largest total receipts 
on record with the largest percent. earned. 
The capital stk. of Co. outst. is $29,733,300, 
on which 5% is now being paid. Its only 
indebtedness beyond cur. accts. at end of 
yr. was $1,921,000 coll. trust notes. Physical 
cond, of subsid. was well taken care of in 
1910. Lib. allowances for depre. of plants 
and prop. were made and maint. adequately 
attended to. The inc. from divs. incrd. by 
more than $200,000 over prev. yr., being 
due to incrd. divs. on Detroit Edison of 
which stk. Nor. Am. holds betw. 25% and 
30% and on stks. of the Mil. Cos. which it 
owns. It has not recd. any div. yet from 
ownership of 72% of com. stk. of the United 
Rys. of St. Louis. 


N. Y. Air Brake.—§Co. has decl. the usual 
quar. div. of 134%, payable July 28 to 
holders of record July 


N. Y., Chgo. & St. Louis.—§Co. decl. reg. 
semi-an. Ist and 2nd pfd. divs. of 244%, pay. 
Sept. 1 to stk. of record Aug. 1. Co. reports 
for quar. end. March 31, 1911. Surp. after 
chgs., $196,792; decr., $370,805. 


New York, New Haven & Hart.—*With 
Co.’s stk. selling at lowest since fall of 
1908 and within 12 points of price reached 
in the panic of 1907, it is interesting to 
compute maturing oblig. which the system 
must refund during next few yrs. In 1912 
the system must refinance a total of $50,- 
824,000 bonds and notes. In Jan., $6,700,000 
5% N. H. debem notes mature and a mo. 
later $22,000,000 1-yr. 44%2% notes issued last 
Jan. fall due. In add. to these notes of 
parent Co., on April 1 $15,484,000 bonds and 
notes of Maine Cent. mature and must be 
cared for, and June 15, $5,000,000 Boston & 
Maine l-yr. notes issued this mo. Smaller 
oblig. of other prop., amt. to $1,640,000 
bring total up to $50,424,000. With this re- 
funded next yr., N. H. wil! be well fixed, as 
in following two yrs. the oblig. of the en- 
tire system total but $9,875,000. The Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., which for some yrs. past has 
been the largest individual stkholder., during 


1910 gave way to the Penn. R. R., which 
incrd. its invstmt. from 34,900 to 37,400. 
From April 1, 1909, to April 1, 1910, Penn. 
incr. its ownership by 25,000 shs., or 
from 9,900 to 34,900, so that within past 
two yrs. the Penn. int. has been incr. 
by 27,500 shs., giving it an investmt. 
of $5,375,000 based on cur. market 
price. There is no signif. attached to 156,- 
303 shs. credited to the New Eng. Nav. Co. 
For all prac. purposes these are as good as 
in the N. H. treas—§Earngs. May gross, 
$5,179,660; decr., $211,596; net, $1,411,803; 
decr., $196,750. Co. reports for quar. end. 
March 31 surp. after chgs., $477,485; decr., 
$46,125. 


Pittsburg Coal.—§Co. dec. reg. quar. div. 
of 134% on pfd .stk. pay. July 25 to stk. of 
record July 12th. 


Pere Marquette.—§Earnings May gross 
$1,281,126, decr. $41,004; net $195,473, deer. 
$204,592. 


Pressed Steel Car.—*Co. has recd. an 
order. for 1,000 all-steel cars from the Northern 
Pac. R. R. (See Equipment Notes.) 


Pittsburg, Cin., Chgo. & St. L.—§Co. decl. 
reg. quar. divs. of 14% on the com. and pfd. 
stks. pay. July 25 to stk. of record July 15th. 


Pacific Coast—§Co. has decl. regular 
quar. divs. of 144% on Ist pfd. and 1%% on 
2nd pfd. and com. stks., payable Aug’ 1. The 
Co. reports gross earngs. for May $596,065, 
against $638,623, and net of $111,464, against 

.986. The gross earngs. for 11 mos. were 
$7,120,583, against $7,182,884, and net $1,211,- 
737, against $1,396,650. 


Republic Steel.—*The Co. has put on ad- 
ditional mills, and all of the Brown-Bonnell 
works and the Mahoning Valley plant with 
exception of the 7-in. and 9-in. mills are oper. 
prac. full—§The N. Y. Stk. Exch. has listed 
Republic Iron & Steel $1,730,000 10-30 yr. 5% 
sinking fund mtg. bonds, due 1940, making 
total amt. listed to date $11,436,000. 


Rock Island.—*During fis. yr. to close 
June 30, $77,200 of old Chgo., Rock Isl. & 
Pac. Ry. stk. has been exch. for $54,040 Rock 
Isl. pfd., $77,200 Rock Isl. com: and $77,200 
4% gold bonds of Chgo., Rock Isl. & Pac. Rail- 
road. Rock Isl. pfd. stk. outst. amts. to $49,- 
899,220, the com. outst. $90,819,302 and rail- 
road coll. 4s $71,284,600. This gives Rock Isl. 
through ownership of all capital stk. of the 
Railroad Co., poss. of $71,284,600 of the outst 
$74,877,200 stk. of the railway Co., or 95.2%. 
Bal., about $3,600,000, is to the extent of betw 
90% and 95% in the hands of estates or tied 
up in trust funds. Until Aug. 31, 1911, this 
Chgo., Rock Isl. & Pac. stk. may be exch. for 
70% of its par val. in Rock Isl. pfd., 100% in 
Rock Isl. com. and 100% in Chgo., Rock Isl. & 
Pac. Railroad 4s. At market prices total of 
$155% would be recd. for each sh. of old rail 
way stk. Div. paid on railway shs. this fis. yr. 
was 544%, yield of 3.4% on above valuation. 
It may be difficult to obtain the conv. priv. 
after Aug. 31. On that date last yr. Rock Isl. 





























wanted to extend priv. mo. by mo., but Stk. 
Exch. would not consent to this, requesting 
that priv. be extended for a yr., or not at all. 
If same attitude is taken Aug. 31 next, the 
Rock Isl. will close priv. of exch. During past 
yr. on holder of old railway shs. sold them to 
a broker for less than 139. This broker sold 
them to another for 139 and a small fraction 
but the latter exch. it for stks. and bonds 
which he subsequently sold for 149.—$Rock Isl. 
Lines report for May an incr. of $247,712 in 
net oper. income, and for 11 mos. an incr. of 
$1,338,470 in the same item. 


Reading.—tOther equities which appeal 
to the far-sighted investor in Reading are: 
Control of Jersey Cen., divs. from this source 
being over 2% on Reading com., Jersey Cen.’s 
holdings of coal lands. Control of Jersey Cen. 
by Reading gives the latter virtual poss. of 
one of the most val. terminal prop. in N. Y. 
harbor, and an entrance into N. Y. City. Read- 
ing has put large sums back into the prop., the 
enhancement in val. behind Reading com. for 
past ten yrs. is est. at 65%. There are 1,400,- 
000 shares of Reading com. outst., par val. 
$50—$70,000,000 worth. The perpetual short 
int. varies betw. 20 and 40% of the capital stk. 
Consid. the large amt. in investors’ boxes, this 
short int. must at times equal or exceed the 
floating supply. Reading’s earngs. for cur. yr. 
figure about 8%, and there is nothing to war- 
rant expect. of incr. in div. rate. There ap- 
pears to be a large short int., but there is al- 
ways ample stk. to meet requiremnts. of those 
who desire to cover. As an active spec. 
medium, Reading has no equal. As a long 
pull investmt., the price should gradually work 
toward the level J. Cen—§Co. decl. regular 
semi-an. div. of 3% on its com. stk., payable 
Aug. 1 to stk. of record July 15. Also usual 
semi-an. div. of 2% on first pfd. payable Sept. 
9 to stk. of record Aug. 23. Directors decided 
to pay divs. quar. hereafter instead of semi-an. 
Effective after div. due in Nov. is paid and 
will result in decl. of div. on one or the other 
stk. on the 2nd Thurs. of every mo.—§The 
Reading system reports net earngs. of all Cos. 
of $1,699,829, against $1,961,659, and surp. of 
$814,838, against $1,061,688. 


St. Louis Southwestern.—tIt is known 
that some time ago two different roads made 
overtures for the purch. of this Co., but both 
deals fell through because price asked was too 
high. It is now rumored that, fearing lest an 
attempt might be made to avert control from 
him in the open market, Mr. Gould is adding 
to his holdings as a matter of protection.— 
§Earngs. May, gross $827,047, incr. $15,499; 
net $185,568, incr. $124,505. 


Sloss Sheffield.—§Co. decl. reg. quar. div. 
of 14% on pfd. stk. pay. July 3 to stk. of 
record June 20. 


St. Louis & San Fran.—itIn the 10 mos. 
end. April 30, gross rev. show an incr. of $1,- 
700,000, $36,540,000 against $34,849,000, and 
the net oper. rev. after taxes is nearly $600,- 
000 larger than in pre. yr., $9,961,000 as against 
$9,376,000. For full fis. yr. ending with this 
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Co. will prob. report largest gross and 
in its history. Very likely most, 
in net over 1910 will be 
The bal. above 


mo., 
net earngs. 
if not all of the incr. 
absorbed by larger fixed chgs. 
fixed chgs. and divs. on the Ist. pfd. stk. in 
1910 was $922,000, nearly 6% on the 2nd pfd. 
The strong feature of the 2nd pfd. is that, 
with such a small issue, only $16,000,000, a 
corres. small gain in net is necess. to show a 
larger incr. in percehtage.—*’Frisco had a 
good May, gaining $131,000 gross and $117,000 
net. It will end its fis. yr. with approx. $60,- 
000,000 gross for all lines, and with an incr. 
over 1909-10 of betw. 5 and 6%. Mr. Yoakum 
has est. that this percentage of incr. can be 
main. for next five yrs —§Co. dec. reg. quar. 
div. of 1% on Ist pfd. stk. pay. Aug. 1 to stk. 
of record July 17. 


Southern Railway.—?fCo. will prob. round 
out its 1911 fis. yr. with surp. earngs. amting. 
to more than $3 per sh. on com. stk. after 
making allowance for the 5% div. on pfd. This 
is much better than Wall St. had expected, and 
will comp. with $2.20 earned on the com. in 
1910 fis. yr. Outlook for imme. future is very 
promising. The cond. of the cotton crop in 
Eastern cotton belt, served by the So. Ry. is 
better than in any other belt, and shows much 
impt. over 1910. It is expected that revenue 
from transp. of cotton will show big incr. this 
yr. Co. will act on div. It is thought 2% 
will be ordered on the pfd. In Feb. last 1% 
was decl—§Earngs. May, gross $4,823,518, 
incr. $163,525; net $1,265,684, decr. $10,231.—* 
On May earngs. and returns for the 11 mos., 
So. Ry. should close cur. fis. period with record 
gross and net earngs. Gross rev. should show 
total of about $60,000,000 and net after taxes 
of $17,000,000. Int. chgs. during cur. fis. yr. 
will amt. to over $200,000 less than 1910 which 
will result in surp. of about $1,000,000 above 
1910 showing, the best prev. yr. 

Seaboard Air Line—*Decl. of the 3rd 
reg. semi-an. paymt. of full int. on the Railway 
adjustmt. bonds will incr. the regard in which 
sec. are held by investors. On paymt. of this 
int. depends the 5% div. on Ist pfd. stk. 
There is $6,360,600 of this stk. outst., back of 
which Co. holds $6,785,900 railway adjustmt 
bonds. As road is earng. int. on these bonds 
nearly 3 times over, the div. on Ist pfd., which 
is now cumu., is well protected. Disbursemt. 
on 2nd pfd. is contingent on divs. on the Ry 
pfd. stk. Of the 2nd pfd. there was outst 
June 30, 1909, $15,993,650. As equity for this 
Seaboard holds one-third more, or $21,324,- 
600 of the railway pfd. Seaboard 2nd pfd. is 
a 6% non-cumu., and the railway pfd. 4% 
non-cumu., with right to 2% more after the 
com. has had 4%. Relation of Seaboard Co. 
to Seaboard Air Line Ry. is that of a holding 
Co. It was organ. in 1905 to raise money for 
the railway. It owns 83% of stk. of the rail 
way Co., which leaves but about $2,500,000 of 
railway pfd. and $7,500,000 com. in the hands of 
the public. For money it has let to the road 
it holds the adjustmt. bonds mentioned above 
and $900,000 5% notes. Holdings of the Co. 
are confined solely to securities of the Sea- 


board Air Line Ry.—$Earngs. May, gross $1,- 
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825,423, incr. $134,010; net $528,732, incr. 
$16,438 

Third Ave.—tThird Ave.’s avail. inc. for 


yr. end. June 30, 1910, was $2,657,646. No re- 
ports have since been issued, but there is no 
reason why earngs. should be decr. Accordg. 
to above, there would be shown a surp. appl. to 
com. stk. divs. (if not otherwise diverted) of 
about $900,000. This would equal over 5% on 
amt. of com. stk. it is pro. to issue. Whether 
the reorg. program. will be carried out it is 
imposs. to say, owing to numerous legal ob- 
stacles still to be overcome. Present holders 
of Third Ave. will be obliged to pay an as- 


sessmt. of $45 per sh., and as stk. is now about * 


$11, their holdings will “stand them in” 56. 
Such holders must decide whether they wish 
to own stk. in a prominent N. Y. City Trac. 
Co. at such a price, and with the earng. power 
and prospects of this road. In order to form 
some basis of comp., attention is called to 
Brooklyn Rap. Tran., which earns about 542% 
divs. and sells at 81. 


U. S. Realty & Imp.—7Corp. owns control. 
int. in the Geo. A. Fuller Co., one of the 
largest “sky scraper” const. Cos. in the world; 
also, directly or through subsid., the Trinity 
Bidg., 111 Broadway; U. S. Realty Bldg., 115 
Broadway; Flatiron Bldg., 5th Ave. & 23d. St.; 
Broad Exch. Bldg., 25 Broad St.; Whitehall 
Bidg., Battery Pl. The val. of these and other 
similar prop. is $33,738,773, less mtgs. $17,775,- 
000; equity $15,963,773. It also holds other 
estate in N. Y. and Chicago. The Plaza Oper. 
Co., which owns the Plaza Hotel, N. Y. City, is 
also cont. Earngs. are nearly twice the 5% 
divs. now being paid.—§Co. decl. regular quar. 
1%% div. payable Aug. 1 to stk. of record 
July 21. 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe.—*With the an. re- 
port for fis. yr. end. May 31, it is not likely 
there will be a larger surp. than this showing 
in profit and loss acct. The “reserve for add. 
workg. capital,” is a fund of $2,050,000 at 
present, and is nothing more nor less than 
surp. This amt. or greater part of it, can 
legally be devoted to div. requiremts. Pfd. 
divs. are not cumu. Each yr. for several yrs. 
this fund has been added to by consid. sums, 
until it is now large enough to take care of 
div. paymts. for some time. It is not unlikely, 
however, that next report will show surp. 
carried as profit and loss surp., instead of being 
put with the reserve for add. workg. capital as 
has been the custom. The statemt. should 
show a gross inc. from oper. of about $700,000, 
which after deduct. for customary res. and int. 
on bonds, will show about 4.86% earned on the 
$12,500,000 pfd: stk., against 4.37% earned 
during fis. yr. end. May 31, 1909. 


U. S. Rubber.—*In the mechanical goods 
end of U. S. Rubber system has had a splendid 
run of business. Orders for mechanical rub 
ber goods have fallen off about 25%, but there 


has been an incr. since Jan. 1 of over 20% in 
orders for tires with result that for first half 
of 1911 gross sales of Rubber Goods Co. have 
been running at prac. same rate as in 1910, or, 
say, close to $35,000,000 per an. gross. 


The 
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tire depart. is chiefly the direct outcome of 
form. of the U. S. Tire Co., which consol. into 
one strong selling organ. the rival efforts of 
four different tire Cos. This U. S. Tire Co. 
was created less than a yr. ago and has not 
only tended toward econ. of oper. but has incr. 
sales. In 1910 U. S. Rubber had an equity of 
nearly $1,000,000 in indiv. earngs. of Rubber 
Goods Co. It is poss. that by beginning of 
1912 divs. on Rubber Goods com. may be re- 
sumed and if at rate of 4% would mean equal 
to more than 2%% on the $25,000,000 of U. S. 
Rubber com.—8U. S. Rubber decl. reg. quar. 
divs. of 2% on Ist pfd. and 1%% on 2d pfd., 
payable July 31 to stk. of record July 15. 


U. S. Steel—7Report of Comm. of Corp. 
states that at end of 1910 the Steel Corp.'s 
tangible assets had a val. of $1,187,000,000. 
This works out about $45 a sh. for Steel com 
The Comm. accepts the Corp’s. own est. as to 
amt. of ore tonnage owned and controlled, viz., 
700,000,000 tons. His val. of this ore, $100,000, 
000, is therefore based upon price of one- 
seventh of a dollar, or 14.28c. per ton. The 
royalty which the Corp. is paying Great Nor. 
Iron Ore Prop. for 1911, accordg. to sliding 
scale contract, is 98.6c. per ton, and well- 
posted steel men say that the Corp’s. ore is 
worth a dollar per ton of anybody’s money. 
Allowing val. of only 50 cents per ton, these 
ore prop. and leases are worth $350,000,000, 
which is $250,000,000 more than Comm. est. 
This latter sum is equal to $50 per sh. add. 
on U. S. Steel com., making total est. intrinsic 
val. $95 per sh—*Corp. is oper. at more 
capacity than any time in two mos. U. 
Steel orders contin. in excess of 30,000 tons a 
day, and shipmts. last week were at rate of 
over 10,000,000 tons a yr. June net earngs. 
will be well above $11,000,000. At present rate 
cur. quar. should show earngs. of betw. $30, 
000,000 and $35,000,000.—§Dep. of Com. and 
Labor issued report placing val. of about $190,- 
000,000 on all iron and steel prod. shipped 
from the U. S. during ten mos., closing with 
April of present fis. yr. This already exceeds 
former high record of $184,000,000 for 1908. 
Est. May and June exports, in each case, at 
abéunt same as April’s quota, entire sales 
abroad will reach $238,000,000, or about $50,- 
000,000 more than last yr., an incr. of approx. 
30%.—*Contract for 50,000 tons of steel car 
mat., consisting of shapes and plates, was 
placed by Canadian Car & F. Co. with the U. 
S. Steel Prod. Co. The Canadian Co. has 
orders for all the steel cars it can possibly turn 
out for mos. to come—*The Steel Corps. 
showing of unfilled orders incr. 247,871 tons in 
June was better than gen. expected. Co. now 
has on hand orders for 3,361,058 tons, the 
lowest total at end of June since 1908. In 
that yr. total was 3,313,876. In June, 1909, it 
was 4,057,939 and in June, 1910, 4,257,794 tons 

Vulcan Detinning.—§Co. decl. reg. quar. 
div. of 14% on pfd. stk. pay. July 20 to stk. 
of record July 10. 

Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke.—}Concerning 
late adv. Before the late Samuel Spencer's 
death, it was arranged for the Southern Devel. 
Co. (understa. to be a subsid, of the Southern 























Railway) to take over Virginia Coal & Coke 
on basis which would give the latter Co.’s 
stkholders $20,000 in bonds for every 100 shs. 
of stk. Est. val. of bonds 80. Whether this 
program. will now be carried out or not is a 
matter for future to determine, but we are in- 
formed that strong int. are seriously consvd. 
the purch. of the Co. 

Virginia Caro Chemical—*An argu. in 
favor of maint. the div. is that Co.’s cash 
position is a strong one. It started last fis. 
yr. with cash on hand over $3,000,000, with $8,- 
692,769 in accts. receiv. and $5,029,608 in bills 
receiv. For any import. undertakings that 
might be contemp., the Co. after Nov. 2, next, 
will under terms of the mtg., be able to issue 
remaining $3,000,000 of its auth. $15,000,000 Ist 
mtg. 15-yr. 5% gold bonds of Nov. 2, 
1908.—8Earngs. for yr. to May 31. Net 
decr. $1,487,839, or 35%. The amt, avail. 
for com. stk. was $869,770, or $2,046,850 
less than yr. ago. There was actually 
earned on the com. 244%, as against 102%, 
the yr. prev. Profit and loss surp. on May 31 
was $9,354,001—*No surprise was expressed 
over reduction in com. div. to a yrly. basis of 
3%. The cut had been foreshadowed in poor 
earngs. and the fact that only a little less than 
3% had been earned for past fis. yr. comp. with 
more than 10 in the prev. 12 mos.—§Co. 
decl. a div. of 3% for the yr. on com. stk. as 
comp. with 5% a yr. Aug. Divs. pay 14% 
on Aug. 15, and 1%% on Feb. 15, 1912— 
tA large cotton crop is promised, which should 
result in lower prices for cotton seed, and 
conseq. larger profits for the Virginia Co. It 
must also be remembered that present prices, 
around 57, com. stk. yields 8.77% and on a 3% 
basis, would yield 5.26%. at present prices. 
This would seem to indic. that a reduct. in 
rate has been largely disc. 

Western Maryland.—§Co. reports to Inter. 
Comm. Comm. as follows: From July 1 to 
April 30, Oper. rev., $5,986,636, oper. expen. 
$3,672,480, net oper. rev. $2,314,156, outside 
deficit $2,973, total net rev. $2,311,183, taxes 
$198,000, oper. inc. $2,113,183. Earngs. May, 
gross $589,789, * decr. $66,296; net $222,828, 
decr. $65,490.—*Co. dec. reg. quar. div. of 1% 
on pfd. stk. pay. July 20 to stk. of record July 
15.—In prep. for opening of new 8l-mile ex- 
tension to connect with Pittsburg & Lake Erie, 
Co. has paid great attention to enlarging and 
imp. Balt. term. facilities in expectation of 
large export business when freight begins to 
move from West under traffic arrangemts. 
made with N. Y. Cen. lines. W. M. past few 
mos. has handled consid. export business 
through other ports, until it was demon. that 
Port Covington could handle this business. It 
has handled several cargoes of agri. implemts. 
en route from Chgo. to Black Sea ports, 
formerly shipped via N. Y. Within past week 
3 ships bound for So. Am. ports were loaded 
with lumber at Port Covington piers. Prac. 
all this timber was cut in West Virginia, and 
this state can supply many So. Am. and 
European markets with spruce and other kinds 
of timber, now that facilities have been prov. 
Upon comple. of new extension, officials are 
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looking for a largely incr. export business. N. 
Y. Cen. is expected to avail itself of this tide- 
water outlet. The new route between Pitts. 
and Balt. will be 32% miles shorter than any 
other line and will have lowest grades of any 
railroad over Alleghenies. Const. work on 
exten. is progress. rapidly, and officials expect 
to have most of the 87 miles of new track laid 
by Aug., and entire line thrown open for traffic 
early in Oct. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie.—§Co. reports May 
total oper. rev. $579,446, decr. $14,225 oper. inc. 
after expen. and taxes, $189,217, incr. $21,090. 


Western Union.—*For its fis. yr. to end 
last of mo. Co. will show largest gross inc. in 
its history. Total receipts from all sources 


will be nearly $37,000,000, comp. with $33,889,- 


202 for the 1910 yr., which, in turn, showed a 
gain of $3,340,000 in receipts over 1909. This 
means that since Am. Tel. managemt. took 


charge W. U. gross has shown the first gain in 


7 yrs. and an incr. of $6,500,000, or over 20%, 
in 2 yrs. The incr. for cur. yr. will be betw. 
9% and 10%.—8Co. deel. reg. quar. div. of 4 


of 1% July 15 to stk. of record June 20. 


Westinghouse.—*Certain Pitts. int. have 
been bringing pressure to bear to secure re- 


pay. 


sump. of divs. on $36,694,587 W. Elec. com. in 
hz — of the public. With share profits of 
12.5% for fis. yr. to end March 31 last there 


is some justification for argumt. of a com. 
stk. div. But the W. E. problem lies in the 
bal. sheet. In yrs. antedating receiver. some 
exceedingly poor investmts. were made in 
foreign Cos. Only most careful managemt. 
can poss. make such an investmt. as the $2,- 
243,245 tied up in the Russian Co. worth any- 
thing like the figure at which it is carried. As 
matter of fact the investmt. in this unfor 
tunate Russian Co. orig. totaled $3,785,207, but 
over $1,500,000 has been written off and addi- 
tional sums are likely to have to be. What 
has been done under the Mather managemt. 
has been to chge. off the books $9,769,460 of 
poor investmts. in last two fis. yrs. Of this 
sum $5,723,250 was written off in 1910 and 
$4,046,210 in the late yr. Add. amts. will have 
to be chged. off in next few yrs. With excep- 
tion of Canadian Westinghouse Co. the foreign 
Co. have not proved a success. The only thing 
which saves foreign investmt.—which at one 
time totalled $19,000,000 and now aggre. but 
about $13,000,000—from further heavy depre. 
is that a large portion of the money is in 
bonds and deben. which have a first prefer. in 
the small bal. of earngs. above oper. expen. 
But not only must W. E. prov. for further 
depre., but sooner or later take up the $6,074,- 
000 patent acct. and write it down. Add. to 
this is the necess. of setting aside funds for 
$1,250,000 of plant const. at Trafford City, 
Penn., for a new foundry and pattern shop. 
The $19,000,000 investmt. in Europe was a 
big blunder. Its propor. and effect upon com. 
divs. were never so clear as today.—Co. decl. 
reg. quar. div. of 14% on Ist pfd. stk. pay. 
July 15 to stk. of record June 30. The Union 
Switch & Signal Co. has decl. the usual quar. 
divs. of 3% on the com. and pfd. stks., pay. 
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July 10. Books close June 30 and reopen 
July 11. The W. Air Brake Co. has decl. the 


reg. quar. div. of 244%.and the usual extra 
and special divs. of 142% and 1%, respect., all 
pay. July 10. Books close June 30 and reopen 
July 11. 


Wabash Pittsburg Term.—*Proposed re- 
organ. plan calls for issuance of new sec. 
about as follows: $13,400,000 Ist consol. mtg. 
4% bonds, to be immediately sold for cash, 
and $3,200,000 to be issued in exch. for old 
sec.; $24,000,000 5% adjustmt. bonds, cumu. 
after 2 yrs.; $24,000,000 5% non-cumu. pfd. 
stk., and $40,000,000 com. stk. Wabash direc- 
tors will consid. 3 import. matters in connec- 
tion with adjustmt. and reorgan. First, the 
board is expected to ratify agreemt. made by 
special comm. of directors with reorgan. comm. 
under which Wabash will give up all claims 
against the Terminal Co. Secondly, board will 
consid,, question of new $5,000,000 loan made 
necess. by withdrawal and surrender of sec. 
dep. under Wabash 412% notes. Thirdly, direc- 
tors will consid. Wab. Pitts. Term.-Wheeling 
& Lake Erie reorgan. plan submitted by re- 
organ. comm. According to this plan Wabash 
will lose control of these Cos., the $10,000,000 
Term. Railway stk. will be wiped out, and the 
two prop. will be consol. and oper. as an inde- 
pendent Co. Under terms for exch. of new 
sec., present holders of Wab.-Pitts. Term. Ist 
mtg. 4s will rec. 10% of par val. of their hold- 
ings in new Ist mtg. 4s, 50% in adjustmt. 
bonds, 40% in pfd. stk. and 20% in com. stk. 
These bondholders will also have priv. of pay- 
ing assessmt. of 25% on Wheeling stk. and re- 
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ceiv. in return pro rata the sec. issuable to 
51.7% of Wheeling stk. owned by Term. Ry. 
The Term. Ry. 2nd mtg. bonds will pay as- 
sessmt. of 25%, and will rec. 15% of par val. 
of holdings in adjustmt. 5s., 15% in pfd. stk. 
and 70% in com. stk. All classes of Wheeling 
& L. E. stk. will be assessed 25% of par val., 
and Ist pfd. in exch. of sec. will receive 15% 
of par val. in adjustmts., 15% in pfd. and 100% 
in com, stk.; 2nd pfd. stkholders. will get 15% 
in adjustmts., 15% in pfd. and 70% in com., 
Wheeling com. stkholders. will get 15% in 
adjustmts., 15% in pfd. and 60% in com. (See 
Wabash. ) 


Wabash.—$Wabash decl. semi-an. int. of 
1% on deben. Bs, a red. of 1% semi-an. Reg. 
semi-an. int. of 3% was decl. on deben. As.— 
Only $1,276,000 out of orig. issue of $26,500,- 
000 Wabash deben. “B” bonds, on which int. 
has been reduced from 4% to 2%, are outst., 
remainder having been turned in under offer to 
exch. for them 72% in new exten. 4s, 52% in 
Wabash prf. and 52% in com. stk.—*Consid. 
Wabash an auth. says: “It would seem that 
the chief hope for Wabash lies in devel. of 
further traf. through better alliances with 
other systems, and, if poss., through acqui. of 
control of subsid. lines, which will tend to 
contrib. new traf. to the main Co.” Mr. 
Gould’s attempt to capture Wab.-Pitts. Term. 
(a freight-generating prop.) in behalf of Wab., 
having been frustrated, it is difficult to see in 
what direction Wab. can turn for better and 
more prod. alliances —8Earngs. May, gross 
$2,384,843, incr. $94,891; net $1,968,423, incr. 
$96,885. (See Wabash-Pitts. Term. 
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Mining Stocks 


This section of the Investment Digest includes some of the more important proper- 
ties, in regard to which authentic and trustworthy information has appeared during the 


month, 


Anaconda.—fThe Ist 6 mos. output from 
Butte, of which Anaconda’s prod. consti- 
tutes, under new form of incorp., the great 
bulk, would indic. consid. shrinkage in final 
prod, for full yr. It prob. did not begin to 
realize advan. of consol. last yr., however, 
until last half, so that shrinkage should be 
more than offset by decr. cost, and we est. 
earngs. per sh. $1.80 as against $1.30. 
—*The est. prod. of copper by Ana. smel- 
ters for mo. of June was 21,850,000 Ibs., 
comp. with 22,100,000 Ibs. in prev. mo.— 
+There are now about 12,000 men in Co.’s 
employ, with a monthly disb. in wages of 
about $1,500,000. While Ana. has for last 
Co. 


3 fis. yrs. failed to earn its regular div., 

has shown ability over a “period” of yrs. 
to maint. earngs. suff. to pay the regular 
div. and accumu. a surp., amtg. at present 


to $3,470,119. That it is unfair to judge the 
Co. by results for any one or two yrs. is not 
only evidenced by the above, but by facts 
that the mines are becoming richer with 
depth, and give promise of holding out for 
yrs. to come.—§Co. decl. reg. div. of 50% a 
sh. pay. July 19 to holders of record July 6. 


Arizona Copper.—tWe underst. that hold- 
ings of the late Mr. John Gill in Arizona 
Copper (139,000 shs.) were bought in two 
installmts. First allotmt. of approx. 69,000 
shs. having been purch. by a synd. con- 
nected with the Tharsis Copper Co., and 
not on behalf of the Co. itself, as first ru- 
mored. The second block, comprising 
70,000 shs. were purch. for investmt, by in- 
divid. clients of a Scotch brokerage house. 
The disposing of Mr. Gill’s stk. by exec. 
of the estate was that a division was to be 
made, otherwise, the holdings would have 
remained intact. It is stated that Mr. Gill 
had the utmost confidence in Ariz. Copper, 
and had he lived he would not have parted 
with his shs. under double the price. 


Braden Copper.—jLetters recd. from the 
prop. state that the first unit of plant will 
be put in oper. this mo. The other two 
units of concentrator should be placed in 
comm. by early Fall—one in Sept. and one 
in Nov., so that before end of yr. Co. should 
be treating 3,000 tons per day. The ore re- 
serves, according to est. made in April, 
amted. to 12,000,000 tons assaying 2.7% cop- 
per. Of the 5,000,000 which were added 


1,000,000 tons were actual and 4,000,000 prob. 
Although no est. of new tonnage has been 
made since April, report states that 1,000,000 
tons of prob. ore has been changed into 
actual, 





Calumet & Hecla.—*Report for fis. yr. 
end. April 30 last may be expected within 
few weeks. It will show prod. of approx. 
71,000,000 Ibs. refined copper, the smallest 
in more than 10 yrs. With output last yr. 
est. above and assuming cost of 8% cents 
per lb., the Co. should show profits of about 
$3,000,000, or $30 per sh. on 100,000 shs. 
outst., the av. price for Lake copper during 
period having been 12% cents. The est. 
copper contents of mineral prod. for June 
aggre. 11,515,859 Ibs., comp. with 12,910,543 
Ibs. for May '—*Judge Swan has issued or- 
der denying all relief in case of G. M. Hy- 
ams of N. Y., who asked an injunction to 
prevent merger of Cal. & Hecla, Osceola 
and 8 other copper mining Cos. Judge 
Swan vacated the restraining order that has 
been in effect since Feb. 28 


Calumet & Arizona.—tFor first 6 mos. of 
yr. shows one of the most severe shrink- 
ages, as comp. with corres. period for 1910. 
It seems prob., however, that it will make 
up a portion of this loss in the last 6 mos. 
leaving net earngs., approx., the same as 


in 1910. 


Chino Copper.—*Chino on a 12%-cent 
metal market has a net val. of $1.25 per ton 
of ore. The 45,000,000 tons of devel. ore are 
thus given a net val. to be extracted of about 
$66,000,000. With addition to the mill com- 
pleted, Co. will have a prospect. capacity of 
55,000,000 Ibs. per an. Assuming an 8-cent 
cost and 800,000 shs. that will be outst. upon 
conv. of the bonds, net profits of $3 per sh. 
are est. on 12'%4-cent copper and $4.80 per sh. 
on 15-cent copper. Stkhidrs. have approved 
an issue of $2,500,000 Ist mtg. 6% ten yr. gold 
bonds, dated July 1, 1911. 


East Butte.—tAnother 
located in the Eastern extrem. of the mine. 
Here a fine ore shoot has been devel. for 
length of 500 feet, in places showing 25 feet 
in width, and assaying 8% to 10% copper. 
Co. has a large area of undevel. ground, and 
outlook is favor. for new ore bodies in the 
same horizon as present devel. The 824 ledge, 
known as the “Motheral lode,” is being devel., 
but attention is being directed toward lower 
levels. On the 8th a very handsome ore shoot 
has been devel. for approx. 1,100 feet, avging. 
from 3 to 12 feet in width, and in places 
widening to 35 feet for consid. distances. This 
ore is first class smelting material, avging 
about 7% copper and carrying $2.50 gold and 
silver values.—*For past 6 mos. output has 
avged. 1,000,000 Ibs. mo., and net earngs. have 


import. devel. is 
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been approx. $40,000 per mo. At present price 
of metal Co, is showing a profit of 4.445 cents 
a Ib. on its output, as cost has recently been 
red. to 8.18 cents deliv. in N. Y. An advance 
of a cent a lb. in price of metal adds $10,000 
a mo. to net earngs. 


Giroux.—fThe new ore encount. early in 
June is an entirely new ore body, although in 
all prob. it is a contin. of ore which lies to the 
northward of the Alpha shaft on the 10th 
level with high grade oxide ores. The new 
ore is 10 feet in width, and avge. over this 
distance 8 to 10% copper. Samples show it to 
be composed of both red and black oxides and 
black sulph. of copper, which is charac. of the 
Alpha ore bodies at the Giroux prop. When 
devel. was being carried on on the 10th and 
12th levels at the Alpha shaft, ore bodies of 
good grade were encount. and opened up. Two 
drill holes put down from the 1,000-ft. level 
gave good returns, a vertical hole showing 60 
feet of over 17% copper and a horizontal hole 
discl. 15% copper. A winze sunk northward 
of shaft shows more than 100 feet of 12% ore. 
It is claimed that ore on the 12th level carries 

native copper. This last-named body should 
soon be penetrated by the new 1,200 level 
cross-cut from the new shaft. 


Greene-Cananea.—*Total earngs. of $5,- 
592,950 by Greene-Cananea repre. an incr. of 
$81,204, or 1.47%, and net earngs. of $1,184,750 
made a gain of $82,191, or 7.44% over 1909. As 
comp. with 1908, the 2nd of Co.’s oper., earngs. 
for 1910 were a great imp., total earngs show- 
ing gain of 130.4%. Net incrd. 95.4%, while 
net prof. of $500,653 in 1910 comp. with a def. 
of $214,140 two yrs. ago. Workg. _ as of 
Dec. 31, 1910, shows decr. from prev. of 
$1,977,575 from $4,719,012 to $2,741,437. This 
red. is due to decr. in “notes receiv.” of 
$2,320,053, by transfer of $2,318,008 in notes 
of W. C. Greene from cur. to deferred assets 
“on acct. of uncertainty of coll.” Workg. cap- 
ital of the Greene Consol., the holding Co., 
came to $3,028 as of Dec. 31, 1910, against 
$82,862 in 1909, the comb. workg. capital of 
this Co. and Cananea Consol. together amted. 
to $2,744,465 at close of last yr., as against 
$4,801,974 on Dec. 31, 1909. June prod. at 
Greene Can. amted. to 3,462,000 Ibs. of copper, 
102,606 oz. silver and 509 oz. of gold. Cop- 
per prod. fell off, as is shown from high fig- 
ures of May, when excess of 4,000,000 Ibs. were 
prod. Based on May prod. and cost, Greene 
Can.’s earngs. were at the rate of nearly 
$2,000,000 per yr. 

Goldfield Consol.—*Prelim. esti. place 
June prod. at $880,000 gross, with oper. expen. 

000, making net prof. for mo. $650,000 
Ore treated amted. to 28,540 tons. Above est. 
for June comp. with actual prof. of $697,537 
in May, $796,151 in April, $846,283 in March, 

19,325 in Feb., and $552,628 in Jan.—7It req. 

83,000 per mo. to pay div. at rate of $2 per 
an. For first 5 mos. of 1911 Co. has earned 
$3,464,000 net for divs., as $2,915,000 req., or 
$549,000 above div. There is reason to antici- 
pate contin. of present rate. 


Granby.—fOne of leading ints. in Co. be- 


lieves that acqui. of Hidden Treasure prop. 
will result in placing Granby in a stronger 
position than it ever occupied. Ore reserves 
of the two prop., it is believed, will exceed 
15,000,000 tons before close of 1912, and the- 
two prop. will be treating 6,000 tons ore per 
day and prod. copper at rate of 40,000,000 to 
50,000,000 Ibs. per an. The Granby smelter in 
sritish Col. is the largest copper reduct. works 
in British Empire, and third largest in point 
of tons ore treated, in the world, being only 
exc. by Washoe and Great Falls plants—§Co. 
during May prod. 1,238,328 Ibs. of copper, 
24,085 oz. of silver and 2,592 oz. of gold. 


Kerr Lake.—*Action of shs. dropping to 
$5 foreshadows an early cut in div. from the 
$2 an. rate. To date Co. has disb. to stkhold 
ers. a total of $3,330,000. Kerr Lake was 
establ. on a 40% basis ($2 a yr. on $5 par val.) 
in March, ‘1910. During fis. yr. end. Aug. 31, 
last, it cost Co. but 13.27 cents to prod. an oz. 
of silver, which comp. with 14.72 cents for 
Nipissing and 19.11 cents for La Rose.—§Co. 
has decl. the quar. div. of 25 cents and 15 
cents extra. 3 mos. ago 25 cents extra was 
decl. Divs. are pay. Sept. 16 to stk. of record 
Sept. 1. 


Lake Copper.—*A yr. 
when the stock was adv. from a few dollars 
to above $80, every little devel. was pub. and 
magnified, and every time a new level was cut, 
from $10 to $20 was added to price of shs. 
Now comp. little is heard of underground 
devel. at the prop. The 8th level was recently 
opened without affecting price of shares, al- 
though this level was found as rich as any of 
the upper levels, and the same copper rich- 
ness as above. The Lake lode has opened up 
to May 1, 12,000 feet of drifts, since the ex- 
citement in stk. subsided. Besides this Co. has 
$350,000 cash in its treas. Lake Copper devel. 
now indic, that it will make a large and rich 
mine. 


La Rose Consol.—tMay prod. amted to 
314,543 oz. silver, having gross val. of $167,195. 
Total expen. at mine were $61,396, leaving 
oper. prof. for mo. $106,745. For 5 mos. 
end. May 31, 1911, total prod. amted. to 1,522,- 
580 oz. silver of gross val. of $802,677. The 
total inc. for this period was $809,028. Expen. 
$273,895, leaving oper. prof. at $535,132. It is 
seen that avge. mo. prof. for the yr. has been 
about $107,000, and this figure is being maint. 
This rate is more than yee div. requiremts. 
which call for prof. of $50,000 per mo. La 
Rose is grad. accum. a large surp. above dis., 
and at present has cash surp. $1,300,000. Co. 
decl. the regular quar. div. of 2%, payable 
July 20 to holders of record June 30. This is 
at rate of 40 cents per sh. per an. At present 
market quo. LaRose returns 914%—§Co. decl 
reg. quar. div. of 2% pay. July 20. Books 
close June 30 and reopen July 18. 


McKinley-Darragh.—*Co. has paid total 
of $1,706,146.80 in divs. and a div. of 10% 
is about to be paid. The next div. will be 
due Oct. 1, and there is every reason for 
ones 18%. The Co. will pay a total 

f 50% per an. ‘for an indef. long time, and 


ago last spring 
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may do better. It is one of the largest ship- 
pers in the district, the only two mines ex- 
celling it as prod. being Nipissing and La 
Rose. Shipmts. to June 16 were 1,334.20 
tons. The Co. has a large cash reserve and 
stk. at present prices seems a very safe 
investmt., promising a lib. return.—§Stk- 
holders have rec. statemt. as of June 15 
last: Cash on hand, $383,024; ore at smel- 
ter, etc., est. at $115,600; ore at mines ready 
for shipmt., $38,500; total, $537,124. Silver 
prod. since ‘Jan. 1 1,160,000 ozs. Co. has no 
debts except cur. accts. 


Mines Co. of America.—tThe reg. quar. 
div. of 24% was decl. pay. July 25 to stk- 
holders of record July 10; calls for $186,000, 
and includ. this paymt. Co. will have paid 
this yr. total of $550,000 in divs. The out- 
look at properties of Mines Co. is very 
promising, majority being in better con. 
than at any time in their history. Very im- 
portant devel. have taken place recently 
at the El Rayo prop., where entirely new 
ore bodies have been encount. and are be- 
ing opened up. The rate of divs. on Mines 
Co. of A. is 90 cents per sh. per an., which 
at present price, namely, 5%, indic. a return 
of 17.6% on the investmt. 


Nippissing.—?Co. has made excellent div. 
record and with paymt. of July div. will 
have disb. $6,840,000, or $846,000 more than 
the capital. Add. to this, $400,000 which 
was distrib. among orig. owners, total amt. 
is $7,240,000. Divs. have steadily incrd. 
The yr. 1910 was most profitable in history 
of Co. Net inerd. more than $840,000 and 
divs. more than $600,000 over prev. yr. Not- 
withst. large incr., more than $40,000 was 
added to surp. Co. has always maint. large 
surp., amtg. to more than $1,000,000. On 
June 17, cash on hand, ore in tran., at 
smelter and at mine ready for shipmt. 
amted. to $1,400,000. Co. has just decl. reg. 
div. of 5%, and usual extra of 2%4%, pay. 
July 20 to stkholders, of record June 30. 
At present market price of 10% on investmt. 
During June Co. prod. 424,938 ozs. silver, 
val. at 225,218 and shipped ore of est. net 
val. $266,849. 


North Butte.—§Reg. quar. div. of 30 cents 
per sh. was decl. pay. July 22 to stkholders 
of record July 8—*Co. can earn present 
divs. of $1.20 per sh. per an. on 12-cent cop- 
per. Consid. copper is now 12% cents, 
there is more reason for paymt. of reg. rate 
Last yr. Co. earned $560,000, or $144,000 
over its div. req., and reduction in prod. 
costs has more than offset any lower price 
rec. for copper so far this yr. Co. has 
surp. of about $1,600,000. In add. to other 
devel., the new and rich vein assaying 22% 
copper 5 ft. in width which was encount. 
in April at depth of 2,750 ft., should be in- 
tersected on the 28th level were import. 
devel. are looked for. 


P Osceola.—tCo. is now earng. at rate of 
$6 per sh. per an., therefore a semi-an. div. 
of $3 is expect. against $4 paid 6 mos. ago. 
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To pay more than $3 would necess. taking 
$1 from surp., and this is not likely. 


Old Dominion.—*Devel. contin. most 
satis., both as to costs and improvemt. All 
parts of the mine are looking extremely 
well. There is being opened better ore 
than has heretofore been found anywhere 
on the prop. Costs continue below 8% cents, 
and the managemt. looks for gradual lower- 
ing of costs. Another aid to costs will be 
rev. from sale of water to the Miami, a new 
contract having been closed for sale of 
1,000,000 add. gals. This makes 2,000,000 
gals. per day which Co. will ult. deliver to 
Miami, the second contract being on more 
favor. terms to Old Dom. than the first. 
The recent incr. in rate is imposing no 
hardship on Co., as even on a 12-cent cop- 
per market, earngs. were approx. $100,000 
per mo. Prod. since first of 1911 has been 
avging. about 400,000 to 500,000 Ibs. per mo., 
or at rate of 5,000,000 Ibs. per yr. 


Quincy.—jCopper is back to within 4 
cent per Ib. of price ruling when stk. sold 
at 92, the highest price in 1910. Selling 
now for 73, and paying same rate of divs 
as in 1910, namely, $4 per sh. per an. Quincy 
is one of the deep mines at the Lake, and 
trom rock already taken out has paid over 
$20,000,000 in divs., having been a reg. div. 
payer for 50 yrs., and now has large re- 
serves of stopping ground and likely to 
pay further divs. of $20,000,000. Quincy 
has always been on the bargain counter at 
anything under 80. 


Ray Central.—7Co. is, for the first time, 


incl. in list of copper prod. The block of 
ground constituting main bulk of ore bodies, 
which at the last computa. made Jan. 18th, ’11, 
was est. to contain 4,500,000 tons devel. and 
2,000,000 tons prob. ore, or total of 6,500,000 
tons having an avge. val. of 2.15% copper. In 
add. to devel., which have been carried on, 
drilling has been in progress, and at last accts. 
two drill holes had discl. an avge. of 35 ft. of 
ore, equal to grade of the main tonnage. Up 
to June Ist, ’11, a total of 20,491 ft. of under- 
ground devel. had been done with 4,463 ft. of 
drilling comple. Computa. on ore reserves will 
be made shortly and revised est. submitted this 
summer. 

Tonopah.—fCo. will not attempt to incr. 
the div. this year at least, as all earngs. will 
be req. to meet expen. of new equipment and 
pay cur. divs. of 60c. per sh. per an. Co. has 
discontin. sinking until the new surface plant 
is ready for oper., and has thereby been 
enabled to incr. its output to about 200 tons 
per day.—§The recent div. decl. of 25 cents per 
sh. regular and an extra div. of 15 cents per 
sh. is payable July 21 to stkholders of record 
June 30. This div. will distrib. $400,000, mak 
ing $1,200,000 paid out this yr (1911), or a 
total of div. up to date of $7,650,000, or 765% 
on the par val. of stk. 

Tuolumne.—§The annual report of Co. 
shows *18,957 tons of ore prod., containing 
3,112,288 Ibs. of copper and 58,965 ozs. silver, 
total val. of which was $293,738. After de- 
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ducting smelter and freight chgs. net val. was 
$177,885, or at rate of $25,400 a mo—*The 
output for June is given as 604,800 lbs. The 
ore avged. 112 Ibs. of copper to the ton. This 
was the highest grade ore prod. in Butte. East 
Butte stood second with avge. of 90 Ibs. June 
3, Co. decl. regular quar. div. of 15 cents a 
share, pay. on Aug. 15, to holders of record 
July 31. Books closed from Aug. 1 to 15, incl. 


Tonopah Belmont.—*Co. reports for quar. 
end. May 31: Receipts from ore, etc., $849,545; 
expen. $391,079; net earngs. $458,466; miscel. 
inc. $3,856; net $462,322. Avail. resources: 
Due from smelters $190,270; due from others 
$1,264; loans on coll. $250,000; cash in banks 
$801,238; total $1,242,774. 


U. S. Sm., Ref. & M.—TCo. has concl. 
nego. for purch. of the famous Gold Roads 
prop. in Ariz. The price was $1,400,000. This 
is one of largest gold prop. in Ariz., and be- 
fore purch. was thoroughly sampled ‘and “ex- 
perted” by the Co.’s engineers, who reported 
nearly the purch. price of mine “in sight.” 


Utah Copper—Nevada Consol.—tVery 
soon the Magma and Arthur mills of the Utah 
Co. will be comple., giving Co. a capacity of 
20,000 tons ore daily, or an. milling of over 
7,000,000 tons of ore, more than mined yeafly 
by all the Lake Sup. mines together, and twice 
amt. of ore mined by all the prop. in Butte. 
Henry Krumb, the mining engineer who has 
been iden. with most of the porphyry suc- 
cesses, says that for the next 15 yrs., and poss. 
many yrs. thereafter, the Utah Co. will be able 
to prod. 150,000,000 Ibs. copper annually mined, 
, milled, smelted, ref. and sold at cost of not 
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over 7% cents f. 0. b. in N. Y. It is prob 
that Nevada Consol. costs will rise and copper 
tenor of ores steadily diminish as greater 
depth is attained, but at pres. time Nevada is 
the lowest cost prod. of copper in the world, 
prod. better than 5,000,000 Ibs. copper per mo. 
at cost of less than 6 cents per Ib., not only for 
one mo. but for many.mos., so is making a 
profit of over 100% on its output even on pres- 
ent low prices—§Output of the Utah Co. in 
May was 8,391,879 lbs. of copper, comp. with 
8,169,248 Ibs. in April and 7,902,643 in April, 
1910. Prod. of Nev. Con. in May amted. to 
5,277,355 Ibs. of copper comp. with 5,298,632 in 
April and 5,822,351 in April, 1910. 


Wettlaufer.—°The decl. on June 27 of a 
quart. div. of 244% extra, pay. July 20, is the 
2nd disb. Co. has made, the first having been 
paid March 11 of this yr. at same rate as last 
The prop. has been opened and equipped and 
first div. paid on profits derived from devel 
work alone, no stoping having been done. The 
mine is reported to have more than 60% of 
its selling price in devel. ore, while in the low- 
est workings at a depth of 300 feet there is 
exposed high grade ore unsurp. in val. by any 
in the mine.—*Stock at present market price 
of $1.3-16 returns nearly 17% on the investmt 


Yukon—tJudging from present indic. the 
1911 season should be a success. one and 
earngs. well in excess of 1910. Yukon Gold is 
on an 8% div. basis, or 40 cents per sh. per 
an. Co. has decl. its 8th quar. div. of 10 cents 
per sh., payable June 30, 1911. With paymt. of 
this div., Co. will have disb. to stkholders 
$2,770,610. 





The Figure Chart 


The following figure chart completes the chart on page 108 of the July, 1910, Ticker down to 


date given. 


It is based on the daily average closing price of 20 standard railway stocks, 


and gives a general view of the course of the market since June, 1910. 
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INQUIRIES 


WE DO NOT GIVE ADVICE OR OPINIONS UPON SECURITIES OR PROBABLE MARKET MOVE- 
MENTS, EXCEPT AS MAY BE IMPLIED IN THE “MARKET OUTLOOK” OR THE “BARGAIN 


INDICATOR.” 


This department is to answer miscellaneous questions in regard to the science of investment, methods 


of operating, the customs of the markets, etc. 


Please write questions briefly and, if personal reply is desired 


enclose stamped and self-addressed envelope. Address INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Changes in Bank Statement. 


A. P—The recent changes in the bank 
statement are due to the inclusion of some 
of the trust companies in the clearing house. 
You can easily continue your previous 
figures by taking the banks alone, leaving 
out the trust companies. The figures for 
the banks are separated from the trust com- 
panies in the Saturday edition of the N. Y. 
Evening Post, the Sunday Times, Monday 
Wall St. Journal, Monday Journal of Com- 
merce, etc. 


Cotton Prices. 


Can you tell me how I can get the daily 
cotton market quotations, for say a year 
back; there is no newspaper published in 
this city that gives the cotton market quota- 
tions so that I could go through its files. 
Is there any firm that publishes such? Any 
information would be appreciated.—R. M. 

You can find the daily high and low prices 
for spot cotton and all futures in the files 
of the weekly Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, New York. This is kept on file 
by most public libraries and many large 
brokerage houses. Continuous quotations, 
showing all sales in order as they occur, are 
printed regularly in the N. Y. Commercial 
(daily) and in the N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce (daily). 


Continuous Quotations. 

Please give me names of daily papers that 
print detail transactions; for example, 
“Steel, 74, 74%, 74, 75,” etc., showing the 
figures as they appear on the tape, as fol- 
lows: New York City—stocks and cotton; 
New Orleans, La.—cotton; Chicago, Ill.— 
Grain.—A. S. 

Continuous transactions 
stocks are published in the Wall Street 
Journal and in the Evening Sun; con- 
tinuous cotton quotations will be found in 
the New York Journal of Commerce or 
The Commercial; continuous quotations 
on grain and provisions are given daily in 
the special market edition of the Chicago 
Evening Post. We doubt if continuous New 
Orleans quotations on cotton are published in 
any paper. 


of New York 


Private Wires. 


Will you please advise me what the par- 
ticular difference is between a “wire house” 
and any ordinary brokerage firm?—P. 

A “wire house” is one which has its own 

private leased wires connecting its offices or 
correspondents in different cities. This en- 
ables it to forward orders much more 
promptly than if it were compelled to rely 
upon the public wires. However, nearly all 
brokers in towns of any size have some ar- 
rangement for forwarding their orders to 
the exchanges over private wires. Some- 
times one wire is used by several houses 
jointly, in which case execution is not likely 
to be quite so quick as when the house has 
an exclusive wire. 


Finance and “Journalism.” 


Will you kindly tell me whether college 
graduates who know finance and journalism 
well are in demand, and what are their future 
prospects? I, as a college graduate, intend 
to become a student of finance, and a jour- 
nalist specialized in finance.—W. E. 

A man who really knows finance and 
newspaper work will have no difficulty in 
placing himself satisfactorily, and his future 
prospects would be at least as good as in 
any other line of business—possibly a little 
better than the average. It makes no dif- 
ference whether he is a college graduate or 
not, though of course a really trained mind 
would be a better tool than an untrained 
one. But it takes something more than the 
ordinary superficial college course to give a 
young man a trained mind. 


Inactive Canadian Stocks—Voting Power. 


stock in the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific R. R. and the Canadian Northern R. R. 
be purchased? If so, where, and what are 
the quotations at present? 
(2) Is there any general rule regarding 
the voting power of preferred stockholders? 
. WwW 


(1) Can 


We do not find either of these stocks 
quoted in any American market. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific is all owned by the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company, while the 
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Canadian Northern is still practically a 
construction proposition. If you will write 
the secretary of the Grank Trunk Pacific, 
Montreal, Canada, and the secretary of the 
Canadian Northern, Toronto, they may be 
able to give you some definite information 
as to whether these ‘stocks can be pur- 
chased. 

The voting power of preferred stock- 
holders is regulated by the charter of the 
company. There is no general rule. 


Value of Wheat. 


How do you find the value of wheat? 
How is one to know if wheat is selling too 
oon or too low from the market price?— 

The price of wheat depends chiefly upon 
four factors: (1) The world’s visible supply, 
as compared with the world’s demand. The 
world’s visible is computed weekly and the 
figures are to be found in commercial news- 
papers regularly. The demand may be esti- 
mated by studying the total world’s crops 
for say ten years past and noting the rate 
of increase from year to year. (2) The 
prospect for the growing American crop. 
Crop damage reports nearly always stimu- 
late a temporary advance, far out of propor- 
tion to the per cent. of the world’s wheat 
which is thus destroyed. (3) The condi- 
tion of general trade in the United States. 
When everybody is prosperous the cheerful 
sentiment spreads to the wheat market and 
prices are maintained on a relatively higher 
level than in times of dullness or depres- 
sion. (4) The supply of certain substitute 
crops, especially rye in Europe. This is a 
minor factor unless the price of wheat is 
abnormally high. We hope to take up the 
wheat market in more detail in a series of 
articles later on. 


Execution of Order Ex-Dividend. 


On the evening of June 29 I sent my 
broker an order by letter to buy Lehigh 
Valley at 17934, the market having closed at 
1805g. At the time I did not know that 
Lehigh would sell ex-dividend the next day. 
The broker made the purchase at 175% ex- 
dividend, which was the opening price, 
equivalent to 180% dividend on, or % of a 
point above my limit. Should he not have 
reduced my buying limit an amount equal 
to the dividend, or to 17434 ?—T. P. 

We should say that your broker is very 
careless, and that you should hold him 


Readers frequently ask to be referred to responsible brokerage houses. 
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responsible for any execution at a higher 
price than 17434, which was the equivalent 
of your price less the 5 per cent. dividend. 
If the broker could have reached you by 
telephone he should have called you up be- 
fore 10 o’clock that day and explained mat- 
ters, getting your instructions as to the ex- 
dividend price. The general custom through- 
out the Street is to notify the client if he 
can_ be reached by telephone, telegraph or 
mail in time for the opening on the day the 
stock is selling ex-dividend. But if this is 
not practicable, the majority of brokers will 
reduce buying orders to correspond with the 
amount of the dividend, and will let selling 
orders stand. It is necessary, however, for 
the broker to use some discretion in this 
matter, as some customers keep posted as 
to dividends and others do not. 

On orders good for the day only, as they 
are always assumed to be unless otherwise 
specified, some brokers, if unable to reach 
the customer before the opening, do not 
change the order if the stock sells ex-divi- 
dend, as they say they have no means of 
knowing that the customer is ignorant of 
the fact that the stock will sell ex-dividend. 
They assume, in the absence of any evidence 
to the contrary, that the customer knows 
what he is about and wants to buy at the 
price given after the dividend has been taken 
off. In the case of “open,” or “good till 
cancelled” orders, however, or stop orders, 
which are usually considered “open” unless 
otherwise specified, these brokers do allow 
for the dividend, as they assume that the 
customer will not attempt to watch every 
open order he may have in the market in 
order to keep track of dividends. 


Poor’s Manual of Railroads 


HIS manual is so well known to 
readers of Tue Ticker that no ex- 
tended review of it is necessary. 
It contains a greater fund of infor- 

mation and statistics in regard to the rail- 
roads of the United States than any other 
publication, and the new edition is larger 
and more thorough and contains a greater 
variety of tables and summaries than any 
previous edition. This manual is a neces- 
sary part of the working library of every 
student of the markets and of every broker- 
age house which caters to an intelligent 
class of investors. The price, as hereto- 
fore, is $10.00 delivered in the U. S. For 
sale by Ticker Pub. Co. 


In making 


such a request, please state what amount you have for investment, or in what sized lots 





you wish to deal. Also state what large city is located most conveniently to you, or if 





you have any preference in this regard. 


We refer our readers only to such houses as we would consider safe custodians of 
our own funds, but of course can take no further responsibility. 
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Essential Statistics Boiled Down 


for the preceding month (in some cases the 
preceding two months), and for the month 
corresponding to latest figures in each column, 
for each of the four preceding years. 


of the financial and industrial situ- 
ation. Under each head we give fig- 
ures for the latest month available, 


T's: figures below give a complete view 











Average Average Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Money in 
Money Money Cashto Loansto Cashto Loans to Circulation 
Rate Rate Deposits, Deposits, Deposits, Deposits, Per Capita 
Prime European New York New York All All First of 
Commer- Banks  Clearing- Clearing- National National Month. 
cial Paper house house Banks. Banks. 
New York. Banks. Banks. 
(9, a 35% 3% 25.4 rr ee ee $34.35 
eS. | ee 2 3% 3% 28.1 95.7 17.3 102.8 34.70 
ON es 3% 3% 28.2 aaah TOT ee oes 34.55 
Corres’g mo., 1910..... 5% 3% 27.5 100.6 15.5 103.2 34.52 
. , a tie 35% 3 27.3 94.0 18.1 103.3 35.01 
- we || ee 3% 3 28.9 93.9 19.4 106.1 3481 
; S| ters 6 436 25.6 102.9 16.0 107.9 33.86 
New Securi- Bank Balance of Balance of 
ties Listed Bank Clearings Gold Trade 
N. Y. Stock Clearings of U.S. Movements Imps. or 
Exchange of U. Excluding —Imports or Exports. 
(000 omitted) (000 omitted) N. Y. City. Exports. (000 omitted) 
(000 omitted) 
June, 1911......... $166,751 $13,812,224 $5,596,689 Im. $1,692 Ex. $18,921 
May, 1911......... 69,266 13,503,994 5,545,370 Ex. 1,802 Ex. 22,583 
Corres’g mo., 1910. 152,566 13,810,070 3449, 749 Im. 2,977 Ex. 3,186 
” “ 1909. 141,417 14,150,443 5,038,750 Ex. 5,928 Im. 7,158 
% “ 1908. 304,265 9,821,534 4,167,674 Ex. 5,177 Ex. 23,262 
“ 1907. 59,202 11,159,391 4,790,217 Ex. 21,706 Ex. 25,229 
Bradst’s Gibson’s Whole- Produc’n Price U.S. Produc- U.S. Steel 
Index of Index sale of Pig of tion of Co.’s 
Commod-Costof Priceof Iron (in Copper Copper Unfilled 
ity Pes. ar PigIron. Tons). (Cents). (Lbs.) Tonnage. 
eae 109.7 $15.13 SE Ey 12. eieleietiiiat re Lee 
aS .. See 8.53 105.8 15.21 1,787,000 12.4 124,544,000 3,361,058 
ea 8.46 106.5 15.38 1,893,000 12.0 126,962,000 3,113,187 
Corres’g mo., 1910. 892 115.5 16.50 2,265,000 12.2 127,219,000 4,257,794 
5 1909. 845 112.8 16.88 1,929,000 12.8 116,567,000 4,057,939 
. “ 1908. 7.82 107.3 16.65 1,092,000 12.7 Seance pai 3,313,876 
“4, “ 1907. 9.04 111.8 23.62 2,234,000 21.1 7,603,878 
Net Building Business Net 
Surplus Operations, Failures ——-—Crop Conditions——— Earnings 
of Idle wenty Total Winter Spring 10 Leading 
Cars. Cities. Liabilities. Wheat. Wheat. Corn. Cotton. Railroads. 
(TS, Paar ED) Side betine< ia dus tae * ee peel 
| Pee 166,970 $56,319,783 $13,181,092 804 946 .... 882 ........... 
May, 1911......... 187,278 42,664,880 13,968,526 86.1 idea ..-. 87.8 $14,330,172 
Corres’g mo., 1910. 142,865 50,116,725 10,289.919 815 616 854 2&7 16,120,936 
7" 1909. 259,697 62,067,000 11,255,177 824 927 893 746 16,456,045 
“ “ 1908. 303,042 36,064,000 16,210,396 806 894 828 81.2 14,062,783 
" “ 1907. ....... 55,473,000 17,075,981 783 872 9&2 720 17,947,354 























The Market Outlook 


By G. C. SELDEN 


EEKLY high and low for the aver- 
W age closing price of 20 standard 
railways since thelow point of 
July, 1910, are shown in_ chart 
form herewith. The last week shown is 


that ending July 15. The figure chart will 


be found on page 186, 
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This chart now shows practically a year’s 
movement of the stock market, and a very pe- 
culiar year it has been. The general course 
of prices has been upward throughout, and 
the total advance amounts to about 18 points; 
but of these 18 points, 13 were scored during 
the first 24% months, up to October 18, 1910, 
and in the remaining period of over 9 months, 
only 5 points more has been added. 

At no time has there appeared to be any 
special effort at accumulation by large inter- 
ests. On the other hand, no extensive distri- 
bution has been noticeable—in fact, the de- 
mand has not at any time been big enough to 
permit distribution on a large scale. It is 
commonly believed that the big interests have 
most of the stocks. The stocks certainly are 
not in the commission houses, and while small 
investors have picked up a considerable quan- 
tity in the aggregate and have taken them out 
of the market, this movement has not been on 
anything like the scale of 1907 and 1908. If 
the great capitalists whose operations usually 


predominate to such an extent as to control 
the 10 and 20 point swings, haven't got the 
stocks, where are they? They certainly are 
not thrown on the market on declines. Every 
bear campaign simply results in the shorts, 
selling themselves into a hole and having to 
climb out again with little if any profit. 

One of the most noticeable features of the 
entire year has been the tendency of the mar- 
ket to grow dull at advances. This was seen 
in October, 1910, in February, 1911, and again 
in July. After an advance which would nat- 
urally be expected to attract outside trade 
and result in a broadening of speculation, the- 
market merely tapers down to small dimen- 
sions and comes to a standstill. At this writ- 
ing prices have been almost stationary for 
about 60 days, right at the highest level at- 
tained by the year’s movement. If there is 
distribution, it must be on a small scale only, 
but there is certainly no effort to accumulate 
at low prices. Moreover, prices are not low, 
in view of general financial and trade condi 
tions. At the last high point of the averages, 
in August, 1909, 134.46 was touched. The low 
of July 26, 1910, was 105.59. At 123.5 we are 
now only 11 points below the level reached in 
the speculative excitement just before Harri- 
man’s death. This would be a high level 
from which to start a bull market. 

The most reasonable explanation seems to 
be that the market is being left to itself. Two 
of the boldest speculative leaders—Harriman 
and Rogers—are dead, and the rest have not 
cared to work actively for higher prices be- 
cause of political and legal uncertainties and— 
still more important, probably—because the 
high cost of living, high prices of farm lands, 
and the narrow margin of profit obtainable by 
business men, have operated to prevent the 
people from saving money on a large scale, 
and have, therefore, made the accumulation of 
capital a slow and arduous process. 

Great Demand for Capital.—While there 
is an abundant supply of idle money in 
the banks, it does not seem to move into se- 
curities as rapidly as would naturally be ex- 
pected under normal conditions, and on the 
other hand, issues of securities Teady for in- 
vestors are large. About $1,250,000,000 of new 
securities were issued during the first half of 
1911, compared with less than $1,050,000,000 in 
the same period of 1910. The greatest increase 
was in short term obligations—over ,000, - 
000 in 1911 against about $150,000,000 in 1910. 
This in itself shows the comparative difficulty 
in attracting capital, since corporations, as 
a rule, prefer to issue long term securities if 
the market is considered favorable. Railroad 


offerings alone have aggregated nearly $900, 
000,000, or about three-quarters of the total. 
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Banks and trust companies in the great 
cities have taken large amounts of these new 
issues. The Controller's call for June 7 
showed that the holdings of “bonds, securi- 
ties, etc.,” of all national banks in the United 
States were $995,475,000, compared with $9206,- 
945,000 March 7, and $884,153,000 January 7. 
An article on “The New Bank Statement” 
elsewhere in this issue of THe Ticker, brings 
out the fact that the trust companies in New 
York have apparently greatly increased their 
holdings of securities also. 

From both Chicago and Boston come com- 
plaints ot “undigested” bonds. Investors are 
not snapping up new bonds as readily as had 
been hoped, and some bankers who have par- 
ticipated in syndicates have found themselves 
loaded with unabsorbed underwritings, and in 
some instances have offered them at a price 
below that named in the subscriptions. Rail- 
road bonds especially are reported as mov- 
ing slowly. 

It is undoubtedly these extensive offerings of 
new securities that have prevented any no- 
ticeable appearance of the “July reinvestment” 
demand in the stock market. For two weeks 
after July 1, when the dividend checks were 
mailed out, total sales in the New York Stock 
Market averaged about 200,000 shares a day. 
By July 14 business had shrunk to 86,000 
shares, a new low record since 1904. It is 
possible, of course, that doubt as to the crop 
situation has led investors to wait, and that 
the reassuring rains that have now fallen may 
bring them into the market; but I am inclined 
to believe that the pressure of new securities 
is operating to crowd out the older listed 
stocks and bonds to a considerable extent. 

Farm Land Values.—While we are con- 
sidering some of the less favorable features 
of the situation, the possibility of liquidation 
in land may be touched upon. This is an in- 
fluence that works very slowly and has but 
little bearing on the immediate market, but is 
an important underlying factor. The census 
showed that in 1910 the average increase in 
farm land values west of the Mississippi was 
about 250 per cent. since 1900. None of this 
increase has been lost as yet, but there is 
much less activity in land speculation and 
fewer transfers. Farmers are reported as 
looking upon lower prices for their products 
and crop damage in many localities as merely 
temporary and incidental, and holding land 
prices on the basis which they believe to be 
warranted by conditions over a period of sev- 
eral years past. A prolonged period of lower 
prices might tire out the farmer's patience, 
grim and long-suffering though he undoubt- 
edly is. 

Controller’s Report.—As expected, the 
Controller’s report for all national banks 
showed a further decline in the per cent. of 
loans to deposits—now 102.8, compared with 
103.2 in 1910. This is, of course, a relative- 


ly low figure, and shows that business men 
throughout the country are borrowing com- 
paratively little money. Apparently, it will 
be some time before any over-extension of 
commercial loans is to be apprehended. The 
per cent. of reserve to net deposits, 22.1, is 
also reassuring. 

New York Banks.—The sale of bonds by 
the United States Government has resulted in 
drawing a great amount of cash out of New 
York banks and into the United States Treas- 
ury. This operation has reduced the excess of 
deposits over loans in New York clearing- 
house banks (excluding trust companies) from 
about $68,000,000 to $30,000,000, while excess 
reserves have fallen from $47,000,000 to $6,- 
000,000, in round figures. It goes without say- 
ing, that the withdrawal of all this money 
from the banks is not conducive to a bull stock 
market, as money is the fuel which builds the 
fire of " speculation, but money rates have not 
been affected and still remain very easy, also 
some part of these funds may later be depos- 
ited by the Treasury in the banks, if needed. 
At present the banks do not need the money, 
as both speculation and general business are 
dull. I don’t see anything threatening in this 
loss of cash. It is due to an exceptional Gov- 
ernment operation, and not to business condi- 
tions. Probably a good part of the loss will 
be recovered. 

Crops.—The last Government report indi- 
cated that the condition of all crops, including 
hay, etc., was 10 per cent. below the average. 
Hay is already being imported from Canada, 
and oats doubtless will be. The main staples, 
wheat, corn and cotton, are still in fair con- 
dition. Precipitation has been below nermal, 
but enough to prevent any general crop fail- 
ure so far. Corn will be watched solicitously, 
antil the last of August. Cotton is in such 
fine condition that it would take a very rapid 
deterioration for the rest of the season to re- 
sult in less than an average crop. Wheat 
is practically made already. The fine condi- 
tion of cotton is especially gratifying, because 
we export such a large proportion of that 
crop. 

Market Prospects.—A reaction of three 
or four points in the averages might easily 
occur at any time, but I can see no indications 
of a bear market at present. The unfavorable 
factors, above mentioned, are such as work 
slowly over considerable periods of time. 
While capital is accumulating but moderately 
and is apparently still timid, nevertheless it 
is accumulating and it must ‘find a place for 
itself somewhere. New securities may ab- 
sorb a large part of it, but some of it is likely 
to be left over for the active stocks. If the 
corn crop gets through August without serious 
further damage, it seems to me we ought 
to see higher prices for stocks in the fall, and 
if the market declines on crop damage, I be- 
lieve it will rally again. 

July 20, 1911. 








